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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Double-Faced Somewhat” 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


Dr. Reccord is quite able to defend him- 
self; I wish, however, to confirm his state- 
ment that blind force cannot produce con- 
scious self-direction. Mr. Weston says, 
“These are simply statements of what he 
would like to believe.” This an error ex- 
cept, perhaps, on the ultra-theoretical 
basis of the impossibility of proving a 
negative. Huxley, one by no means preju- 
diced in favor of religion, said, “The pas- 
sage from matter to mind or conscious- 
ness is unthinkable,” Recognizing this in 
some degree, Alexander Bain defined mat- 
ter as a “double-faced somewhat”, with a 
material and a psychical side. In some of 
the writings of Herbert Spencer we find 
reference, I think, to a physical shock. 
Haeckel openly predicates psychical atoms. 
These are all simply efforts to explain 
mind otherwise than as the product of 
matter, as the word is generally under- 
stood and defined. Dr. Minot Savage once 
told me that Spencer, in reply to a direct 


question, said to him that if he must name 


the Ultimate, it would be by the term 
“Spirit”, rather than by matter. It is 
not the fact that humanists say that there 
is no evidence whatever of immortality, as 
Mr. Weston avers. Some say this; but 
according to an authorized humanist 
statement, others incline to the belief, and 
certainly not without what they regard as 
evidence. 

One may affirm that there is no evidence 
of a future satisfactory to oneself; to 
assert that there is no evidence whatever, 
in view of the thought of the great ma- 
jority past and present (including many of 
the wisest and greatest), is pure as- 


sumption. 
G. C. CRESSEY. 


GENESEO, ILL. 


Rights and Common Sense 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Not one, Iam sure, of our Fellowship 
but would stand firmly for everyone’s 
right to be heard. That memorable ex- 
ample of Dr. Channing, if nothing else, in 
the case of Abner Kneeland, should be 
to us a lasting memorial. No man, uttering 
his personal thought courteously and re- 
strainedly, but should have his chance 
among us. But there is another right which 
has not been mentioned in these interest- 
ing though not always conclusive discus- 
sions. It is my right and your right to 
have our contributions, great or small, 
nupplied only or mainly to the support of 
that in which we believe. I would recog- 
nize that this cannot be done absolutely 
or meticulously. There is a “fringe”, as 
it were, around most good causes. There 
will be friction and waste. But in the in- 
creasing pressure upon poor ministers and 
other paupers to aid all sorts of moral 
enterprise, we have the right to choose 
without being accused of narrowness and 
bigotry. This is not persecution, but com- 
mon sense. Let me just touch upon the 
ethical question how far the recipients of 
a bounty they know or believe was not 


intended for them should accept it. I am 
told of a little group of Methodist women 
who by labor and sacrifice raised money 
to start a promising young lad through 
2 course of training for their ministry. 
Having lived and profited by their labors, 
he soon repudiated all they held dear, 
and has become a “free lance’ to the ex- 
treme of individualism, and, I understand, 
has never returned or recognized any ob- 
ligation to those who gave him his chance. 
Can anybody eall this right? And out of 
a knowledge of Unitarian affairs for 
nearly seventy years, I more than suspect 
that there have been parallel cases among 
us. Freedom of speech, broadly inter- 
preted, is well and necessary; the free- 
dom of my pocketbook is not open to all 
comers. 


NorTHBoro, Mass. C. J. STAPLus. 


From “Humanist Sermons” 

To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

I am sending a few sentences selected 
from a careful reading of the book 
“Humanist Sermons”. It seems to me that, 
in fairness to authors as well as to the 
churches, the general public should know 
more clearly the sentiments expressed in 
these pulpits every Sunday. The follow- 
ing are some of these sentiments: 


Humanism is not Materialism. Human- 
ism is not Positivism. To Humanism, ‘“wor- 
ship” means the reverential attitude toward 
all that is wonderful in persons and 
throughout all life. 

Humanism is not Atheism. Atheism is 
properly used as a denial of God. As a 
matter of fact, the Humanist attitude 
toward the idea of God is not that of 
denial at all; it is that of inquiry. 

As to immortality, the Humanist shifts 
the emphasis from longevity to quality. 

A wonderful book is the Bible, and it 
needs no apology and no defense. 

Humanism is the conviction that human 
life is of supreme worth, and consequently 
must be treated as an end, not as a means. 
The present woeful conditions of the spirit 
of man, the dead scattered on a thousand 
battlefields, the living dead in a million 
homes, the esthetically famished that 
multiply the world over, these burden him 
greatly; and the burden is made greater 
by a sense of human responsibility. 

I believe that in another century wholly 
new religious conceptions will dominate. 
Will this mean the atrophy, the disap- 
pearance of religion? By no means. The 
great heterodoxies of the past have not 
so affected religion; they have ennobled 
and enriched it. Religious experience has 
become, through their quickeneing, more 
profound, religious philosophy has more 
sincerely wooed reality, religious sanctions 
have become more cogent and socially 
beneficial, the religious life more whole- 
some, symmetrical, serene, and joyous. 

We know only a little. We are part of 
a gigantic process as the morning-glory 
and spring violet are parts of it. But we 
can be more than errand boys; we can 
be builders. We can be crusaders for 
human loveliness. We are priests and 
prophets who carry the torch of life. 

What is happening to religion? It is 
being born, after the long gestation of 
the ages—this new and true religion of 
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natural experience. The birth process is 
no easier or lovelier than is any birth 
process anywhere. It is a thing of strain 
and agony and seeming death. But when 
the birth is done, and the new life is come 
into the world, then shall we see what has 
transpired before our eyes. Man will have 
found himself at last. His mind, fronting 
the world, will see reality; his heart, 
reaching forth unto his fellows, will dis- 
cover love; his soul, discerning the fellow- 
ship of men, will dream of that “Beloved 
Community” which is the kingdom of God 
upon the earth. We shall have religion, 
in other words, in its pure and native 
estate—God found in nature as the reward 
of knowledge and in man as the victory 
of love. _~ 

All over the world to-day there are men, 
who are the products of the different re- 
ligious systems of the past, who are say- 
ing to themselves: The important thing 
about me is not that I am a Jew, a Chris- 
tian, a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, a Parsee, 
but that I am a human being, yearning 
to express my life in more of goodness, 
beauty, truth, and love; to be a better 
man and to serve my fellows more fully. 
As such, I belong to a fellowship that is 
greater than that of any religion that 
has ever existed. I am a member of the 
Church Universal that is yet to be; a 
worshiper in the Temple of Humanity, 
not yet builded, but building. 

Personally, I am inclined to be some- 
what of a mystic. I find a quality in the 
universe that is akin to myself; the 
quality that manifests itself in order, in 
beauty, in creative: activity, in love. And 
I like to call this God. However, it does 
not disturb me in the least that other 
men come to different conclusions. Doubt- 
less, men in the future will go on trying 
to solve the riddle of the universe, as 
they have in the past. Up until the present 
time we have stumbled along, been de- 
feated, because we have thought that it 
could not be accomplished. We have 
sought refuge too frequently in other 
worldliness. The concern of the religion of 
the future will be with human values, 
the enrichment of character, of personality, 
the creation of beauty, the discovery of 
truth. 

No scientist or philosopher is ever likely 
to come to such an appreciation of the 
meaning of existence aside from proper 
behavior, as a less profound person will 
with appropriate conduct. There were 
good ethics, good spirituality, and no the- 
ology in the utterance of Jesus: “I thank 
Thee, O Father, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and 
hast revealed them unto babes.” Given 
equal ability in other directions, the man 
who has “paid the uttermost farthing’, 
who has dealt with his fellows on the 
basis of justice, love, and merey, will 
find life meaning more to him than others 
can possibly grasp. 

The advantage when we accept a hu- 
manistic faith lies in the greater incen- 
tive which that faith offers to personal 
effort. We believe that the great and 
glorious things have all come out of the 
struggle of human souls, and that the still 
greater and more glorious things of the 
future will come in the same way. This 
gives a significance to all effort. 


The above quotations, Mr. Editor, are 
taken from the book almost at random. 
There are hundreds similar. It is a de- 
light to find such a wealth of constructive 
religious thought in a single volume. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. James H. West. 


cA Journal of Free 
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Four Significant Humanist Trends 
in Modern Religious Developments 


HE study of trends has come to be re- 

garded as a matter of major importance 
in the understanding of life processes. 
Not that there is any less interest in 
what has been nor in what now is. In 
fact, the past and the present are espe- 
cially significant in what they indicate to 
be the direction things are moving. There 
has perhaps never been a time when more 
was being done than now to find out 
what has really happened in the ages past. 
All the fields of knowledge are being re- 
investigated by scientific minds equipped 
with scientific method, technique, and ap- 
paratus. Out of the new knowledge thus 
made available is coming a tentative un- 
derstanding of how the present has 
grown out of the past and what historical 
and current processes indicate for the 


future. 
It would be difficult to overrate the 
importance of understanding — trends. 


Many persons have wasted their lives, 
many movements have dissipated their 
energies, in trying to keep alive ideas 
and programs which the trends of history 
have relegated to the realm of the ‘dodo’. 
Lost causes, as such, may appeal to sacri- 
ficial heroism, but hardly to the critical 
intelligence. 5 

Not that we should summarily sur- 
render to undesirable trends, but rather 
that we should seek to control trends in 
the direction of desired goals. The limits 
of control, however, are determined by the 
facts that give significance to the trends. 

When the persons most competent in 
the several fields of learning begin to 
modify or rationalize or abandon the 
things most commonly believed in their 
fields, we are then in the presence of a 
condition that obviously calls for study. 
If these persons, however they may differ 
among themselves in details, move in a 
given direction, then a trend is established. 
Some people will refuse to follow. Others 
will grudgingly move a few paces. Still 
others will pass thrdugh three stages: 
first, they will be in bitter opposition ; 
second, they will say there is nothing new 
about the trend; and third, they will say 
that they have always believed in ac- 
cordance with the trend. But the more 
courageous and farseeing will from the 
very beginning move steadily and surely 
in the direction of the trend in so far as 
it appears in harmony with facts and 
ethical idealism. 

Now, in basic religious matters, the 
‘usual dogmatic way of dealing with 


doctrines, and 


CURTIS W. REESE 


trends has been not merely to fail to 
understand them, not merely to ignore 
them, but to deny positively the very 


possibility of their existence. The faith 
“once for all delivered” has admitted of 
no change. But in spite of this hostile 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, the spirit of 
man has refused to be subdued. The winds 
move in the tree tops. Indeed, the very 
roots of the trees are being torn from 
their bedding in the rock and the soil. 

In so far as we are friends of what 
religion ought to be, we shall give heed 
both to research when it tells us what 
religion has been, and to prophecy when 
on a factual basis it tells us what religion 
may become. 

It is my thesis that in modern reli- 
gious developments there are unmistak- 
able trends that move from theo-centric to 
anthropo-centric religion. Let us see how 
this holds in regard to various aspects 
of modern religious developments. 

Significant trends are noted (1) in the 
study of religious sources, (2) in the 
appraisal of the dramatic religious lead- 
ers of history, (8) in the evaluation of 
(4) in the understanding 
of the nature of religion itself. 


I 


In the study of religious sources we 
think first of all of the sacred literature 
of the world religions. In past ages, be- 
fore the advent of the critical scientific 
study of documents, religious literature 
had a way of getting itself approved as 
peculiarly authoritative. This authority 
derived from the supernatural origin of 
the literature, or from the unique place 
held by its human author. Usually the 
human author merely mediated the mes- 
sage. When few people could read and 
write, and when still fewer could under- 
stand what was written, it was com- 
paratively easy for writings to gain cre- 
dence as the very word of God, or, at 
least, as the Modernist would say, the 
norm of religious experience. 

So, for ages, the Vedas and other sacred 
writings held sway in India; the Zend- 
Avesta, in Persia; the Tripitaka, in Bud- 
dhist lands; the Classics, in China; the 
Old Testament, in Orthodox Judaism; the 
whole Bible, in Orthodox Christianity ; 
the Book of Mormon and the Pearl of 
Great Price, in Mormonism; “Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures’, in 
Christian Science. 


But in recent times, critical students 
have successfully challenged not only the 
verbal inspiration of. sacred books but 
also the very idea of authoritative books 
as norms of valid modern religious ex- 
perience. Back in the fifties four young 
men were sent by the Brahmo Samaj, 
a liberal Hindu movement, to study the 
four Vedas at Benares and report to the 
mother Samaj in Calcutta. The result was 
the abandonment by this influential Hindu 
body of the doctrine of Vedic inerrancy. 
It was fitting that this example should 
have been set by the Brahmo Samaj; for 
it was the founder of that movement, 
Ram Mohan Roy, who was the father of 
that most helpful addition to the theolog- 
ical curriculum called comparative religion. 
In Christianity the smoke of the battle 
over higher criticism still lingers on the 
far horizon; but, for the most part, the 
fundamentalists have been put to flight. 
Well known are the exposures of the real 


origin of the Book of Mormon and of 
“Science and Health’. In the various 
great religions, critical heretics have 


blazed away at the scriptures, with vary- 
ing results, but with the general effect 
that now the educated leaders of all re- 
ligions look with a mingled expression of 
pain and patronage upon their fellows who 
still appeal to the authority of sacred 
volumes. , 

With the passing of the unique origin 
of the sacred scriptures, their unique 
nature ceased to have unique authority. 
In other words, the trend is definitely 
away from regarding any ancient writing 
as the norm for modern religious life. 
The effect of this is not to rob the people 
of religious literature, but to increase the 
literary material available for religious 
purposes. All literature, ancient and 
modern, that is profitable for spiritual 
purposes is the sacred literature of human- 
ized religion; and the burden is upon us 
to produce to-day literature that can equal 
and surpass that of yesterday. 

It is likewise with the institutions of 
religion—that is, religion in its organized 
form. In spite of the teaching of many 
great religious leaders to the contrary, 
their followers have generally regarded 
organizations, institutions, and places as 
religious sources. At times it has been a 
certain line of succession, at times a 
particular mountain top, at times a temple 
a cathedral or a shrine. These and 
other visible and invisible evidences that 
peculiar sources of religious life were 


539 


or 


540 


possessed have resulted in streams of pil- 
grims to these sacred sources, from the 
most ancient times down to the most re- 
cent occurrence in Malden, Mass. It has 
taken a long time for even a portion of 
the race to learn that the spirit of reli- 
gion is not bound, that all worthful organ- 
izations and institutions and places are 
holy. But the present-day trend is defi- 
nitely in the direction of regarding all in- 
spirational movements and places, all ex- 
perience of art and skill and wonder as 
sources of religious inspiration. While 
this may finally have a sad effect upon 
the institutions of organized religion, it 
will nevertheless have a wholesome effect 
upon the life of mankind. The religious in- 
stitutions that would survive must do so 
in open competition with all other human 
institutions. This, again, gives us not fewer 
hut morse sources of religious inspiration. 

With the passing of scripture and in- 
stitutions as final authoritative religious 
sources, the modernist type of mind fell 
in with the traditional mystical way and 
declared experience to be the authorita- 
tive religious source. Now this had a 
scientific sound. It made a universal ap- 
peal. It gave great promise. But the appeal 
of experience is already going the way 
of former religious sources. In its place 
will come, is now coming, experimental 
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experience; that is, scientific method ap- 
plied to the spiritual experiences of man. 
Uncontrolled and uncriticized experience 
was no safer guide than the older author- 
ities. Experiences were varied, multiple, 
and belonged to their setting. It is only 
by controlled experience, under conditions 
of testing, that we have good hope of 
using it as a dependable source. This has 
been pointed out by various persons these 
last years; and only recently Prof. Henry 
N. Wieman of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, in an article in 
The Christian Century, gave solemn warn- 
ing against appealing to uncontrolled ex- 
perience as authority in religious matters. 


Tests are being made to find out _how- 


experience is- influenced, what it means, 
and how it may be improved ethically ; 
as, for example, in the character tests 
under the auspices of professors -in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia. Their volume 
on “Studies in Deceit’ is illustrative of 
what I mean. The work of Prof. Hdwin 
D. Starbuck and his associates.in the 
State University of Iowa is in a similar 
vein. 

The sum of the matter is that the 
study of religious sources tends definitely 
away from the superhuman and author- 
itative to the human and experimental. 


(Lo ve concluded) 


Implication in the Moral Order of Personal 
Immortality 


MINOT 


HAVE read with profound appreciation 

“What Easter Means to Me’, by Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, in THe CHRISTIAN 
Reerster for April 17. But at the end I 
am startled by this statement: “I do not 
believe in personal immortality. I see no 
evidence for it, and I see very little value 
in trying to believe it. The passionate 
desire for the survival of an individual 
life seems to me a relic of the childish days 
of early humanity.” 

My own point of view is so different 
that I am moved to supplement Mr. Eliot’s 
statement with my own. Only an immor- 
tality which is personal has any signifi- 
cance whatsoever for me, and I do not 
have to “try” to believe it. The belief is 
forced upon me. ‘ 

As human beings we find ourselves in 
a moral order. As human beings we pos- 
sess a spiritual nature subject to laws 
of spiritual being. Such laws appear to 
be enforced in a Spiritual Reality in which 
we live and move and have our being. As 
we progressively discover and obey them, 
we achieve in ourselves and in the world 
a more abundant life. As we fail to obey 
them, we fail in life. A moral imperative 
to seek perfection is laid upon us, but in 
our earthly experience it is possible to 
attain but in part. In the fact of the 
moral order, and in the fact of a univer- 
sal impossibility to fulfill its imperative, 
what implications for immortality may be 
found? 

Mr. Eliot refers to the glory of human 
deeds which enter into the upbuilding of 


SIMONS 


humanity. I feel the inspiration of such 
deeds, but it is an inspiration which does 
not go far enough. The life of humanity 
is limited. In immeasurable time, its 
earthly. career will be over. If there be 
nothing of lasting significance attained, 
then humanity goes out in incompleteness 
and futility. It would not have attained 
that fullness of being which would justify 
the moral imperative to seek perfection 
which has been laid upon it. 

Even the possibility of earthly attain- 
ments in some future generation far 
superior to anything that we can now 
vision would not justify the pain and 
effort, the limitations and frustrations of 
individual souls whose moral struggles 
have made such attainments possible. Only 
something permanently gained, something 
lastingly significant to those individual 
souls themselves, would justify the moral 
demand made upon them. 

I rejoice in sacrificing my present sat- 
isfaction for some present or some future 
good of my fellow men. I rejoice in min- 
istering to their good. I rejoice that some- 
thing is thus added to my own personality 
which cannot be added in any other way. 
“For their sakes’, Jesus is reported to 
have said, “I sanctify myself’. Yet, unless 
such a sanctification for “their sakes” 
leads to something everlastingly worth 
while, not only “for their sakes” but for 
one’s own sake, it is made under a cloud 
of final futility. 

But suppose such sanctifications to 
human upbuilding fulfill somehow a cos- 
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mic glory. I protest against being used 
for any such purpose. I protest against 
being called upon to struggle and to 
sacrifice for any such cosmic end. There 
may be such an end, but I am not in- 
terested in it unless it is interested in me. 
I think it was John Quincy Adams who 
wrote, “A God to whom man does not 
matter, does not matter to man.” In the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, we may 
read, “By the decree of God, for the mani- 
festation of His glory, some men and 
angels are predestined unto everlasting 
life and others foreordained unto ever- 
lasting death.” I protest against any such 
Calvinism, ancient or modern: I am not 
willing to be damned for the glory of 
God, nor am I willing to contribute to 
“the manifestation of His glory” in any 
way which involves the blotting out of 
my own destiny. I protest against it, 
because it lacks all moral justification. 

Proof of personal immortality may be 
lacking, but proof against it is likewise 
lacking. It is a question of moral proba- 
bility. As I interpret the moral order, 
the soul’s survival of death is not only 
highly probable but imperatively required. 
Human nature is worth it. There seems 
to me to be no other just estimate of it. 
I am profoundly impressed not only by 
the sublime spiritual triumphs of great 
souls but by the moral stress and strain 
of those not so great. I am impressed 
by the multitudes who “try a little and 
fail. much’. I am impressed by the fact 
that no matter how far down a human 
being falls, the elements of spirituality 
are still there. I feel that they are divine 
elements. Circumstances of this world may 
have been too much for them; yet they 
are still there. They are too significant to 
be lost in the moral order or lost to the 
moral order. They have a_= spiritual 
significance in themselves and for them- 
selves. Mr. Bliot hopes “that no human 
fidelity or generosity or love is ever 
wasted’. But what becomes of them? He 
hopes that somehow, in the total scheme 
of things, they must count. But to what 
end, and for whom? I have no intellec- 
tual or moral respect for the “total scheme 
of things” unless “every honest blow for 
the ‘right, every patient endeavor for 
justice, and every selfless surrender of 
desire for the sake of an ideal’, count 
permanently in the individual soul itself. 

The whole moral enterprise of each 
individual human life is too thoroughly 
charged with sublime capacities and 
promises to find any justification merely 
in some final but brief aristocracy in 
this world, or in some possible cosmic 
satisfaction. The souls that have been 
called into being without their consent, 
and that are to carry on the enterprise, 
must give glory to the enterprise in their 
own individual personal glory—the glory 
in what they have spiritually accom- 
plished. Unless the enterprise has an op- 
portunity thus to make good, I can see 
no moral justification for its ever having 
been started. 


Faith, which is an active belief in the 
reality of the ideal, is the very breath by 
which humanity lives, and it will recon- 
stitute itself afresh as long as the race 
endures.—Pringle-Pattison. 
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At the Meadville Commencement 


Doctorate of Divinity conferred wpon Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, Dr. 
George R. Dodson—-Enlarged Bulletin renamed The Meadville 
Journal, to publish articles by writers outside the School 


HE eighty-sixth annual commencement 

of the Meadyille Theological School 
was held June 10 at the First Unitarian 
Church, in the Hull Memorial Chapel, 
Chicago, Ill. The service was opened with 
an inyocation by Rev. Walton E. Cole 
of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
followed by Hosmer’s hymn, “Thy King- 
dom Come”, written for the Meadville com- 
mencement in 1891. The commencement 
address was then given by Dr. George 
Ik. Dodson, of the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Mo., and professor of philosophy 
at Washington University. His subject 
was “Values and the Minister’. The ad- 
dress will be printed in full in the October 
number of The Meadville Bulletin. 


PS) 


After a philosophic discussion of the 
distinction between the world of existence 
and the world of values, Dr. Dodson de- 
elared: “The minister is concerned mainly 
with values. This is because his function 
is to be a helper of men and women, the 
goals of whose lives are values. The Beati- 
tudes are explicit statements about these 
matters. Jesus declares that the gentle, 
the forgiving, the pure in heart, and these 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness 
are blessed; and when he urges his dis- 
ciples to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, he is only saying 
that the wisdom of life is to put the 
highest values first and trust that the 
lesser goods of life will not be lacking. 
And Paul, in those moments when life was 
at the fullest, and the soul at its highest 
stretch, taught his .Philippian disciples 
that they should set their hearts and their 
affections upon the highest values, upon 
whatsoever is true, honorable, and just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report, and what- 
eyer is praiseworthy and virtuous; and 
he told his Galatian churches that they 
might know they were Christian if in 
their lives they manifested the fruits of 
the spirit, which, as he speaks of them, 
appear to be a list of the highest moral 
and spiritual values. In this connection 
it is interesting to reflect that religious 
inspiration is practically always a new 
vision of values and not an advance in 
our knowledge of the universe. 

“Tf it be asked, Should the minister, 
then, hold up the ideals of truth, beauty, 
and goodness, and ignore the great thought 
constructions of his time? the answer is 
that this is not possible. He must, of 
course, avoid the mistake of basing his re- 
ligious teaching on any of the scientific 
concepts of his age, for this reason if 
for no other—that science is in the 
process of rapid development. But the 
minister to-day who tries to maintain 
spiritual morale cannot avoid some atti- 
tude toward the universe. If he says we 
should face the world with courage, hope, 
and love, he thereby declares that the 
universe is of such a character that this 
is our proper response to it, and that is 


saying a great deal about the universe. 
Faith in humanity and its future implies 
faith in the world order. We cannot be 
cynical and skeptical about the universe 
and still maintain an inspiring faith in 
the human race, its child. Nor can we ig- 
nore this relationship. 

“Religion is not philosophy, yet it can- 
not advance in entire independence of 
philosophy. There can be no thoughtless 
religion for thoughtful men. We cannot 
live nobly without noble thoughts. And the 
btigher life is reinforced and strengthened 
by a philosophy that legitimates our as- 
pirations, and makes us feel at home in 
the universe.” 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was 
bestowed upon four candidates, two of 


‘them in absentia. The two present were 


John G. MacKinnon, B.Sc., A.M., who, bav- 
ing finished his work at the School at the 
end of the autumn quarter, is already 
settled as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Wichita, Kans.; and Robert C. 
Withington, B.B.A., who has been called 
as assistant minister to the Union Liberal 
Church in Pasadena, Calif., where he will 
begin his work in August. The subject of 
Mr. MackKinnon’s thesis was “The Theo- 
logical Position of the Contemporary Pul- 
pit’, and of Mr. Withington’s ‘Visual 
Wducation as an Aid in the Church School”. 
The degrees conferred in absentia were 
those given to Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, 
Ph.B., of the class of 1927, and Melvin 
Louis Welke, Ph.B., of the class of 1929. 
Mr. Seebode, who is assistant minister of 
the First Unitarian Chureh, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., wrote his thesis on “Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, a Free Catholic’, and Mr. Welke, 
now studying as Cruft Fellow at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, wrote his thesis 
on “The Provenance of Humanism Within 
the Unitarian Movement’. The degree of 
Master of Theological Science was given 
to Rey. Geza Loriinezi, B.D., who wrote a 
thesis on “The Gospel of John as Outer 
and Inner History”, and Rey. Daniel 
Sands, A.B., B.D., who wrote his thesis 
cn “The History of a Slum Area”. Mr. 
Lorinezi, a graduate of the Unitarian Col- 
lege in Transylvania, will return to his 
own country this summer, and Mr. Sands 
is now minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Quincy, IU. 
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The honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ily was conferred upon Rey. Edgar Swan 
Wiers of Monclair, N.J., and Dr. Dodson. 
President Sydney B. Snow, in conferring 
the degree upon Mr. Wiers, referred to 
him as “minister for twenty-four years 
in a great suburb of a great city, whose 
ehurech under his leadership has brought 
from the center to the circumference the 
best of the city’s almost unlimited cul- 
tural opportunities; who, dreaming that 
a church might be not only a place of in- 
spiration and fellowship for its own mem- 
bers, but a source of light and leading to 
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its community as well, has had the high 
felicity to make his dream come true’. 

In conferring the degree upon Dr. Dod- 
son, President Snow characterized him as 
“philosopher, preacher, teacher, whose 
learning, drawn deep from Attic wells of 
wisdom, freshened with his own insight 
and enthusiasm, has inspired a_ living 
stream of pupils with his own passion 
for truth and goodness and beauty; and 
whose preaching has been the bread of 
life to the church which he has served, 
with unstinted devotion, for twenty-seven 
years’’. 

Prizes were given as follows: The Sarah 
H. Prosser prize for excellence in pastoral 
theology, to Bugene Weeks Sutherland, 
A.B.; the Robert C. Billings prize for the 
attainment of the highest rank in the 
work of the year by a member of the 
senior class, to Robert C. Withington, 
B.B.A.; the Robert C. Billings prizes for 
students excelling during the year in 
preachirg, to Harvey Swanson, A.B., and 
George J. M. Walen, A.B. 

The service closed with the Commence- 
ment Hymn, the words and music of which 
were written by Rey. Walter S. Swisher 
of the class of 1910, and the benediction 
was pronounced by President Snow. After 
the service there was a reception in Mead- 
ville House. | 

ws 

Commencement festivities began June 
S with the baccalaureate service in the 
First Unitarian Church. The service was 
conducted by Robert C. Withington, rep- 
resenting the senior class, and the prayer 
was given by President Snow. The sermon 
was preached by Mr. Wiers. After testify- 
ing to the happiness and opportunity of 
his own life in the ministry, he gave the 
students two words for their guidance— 
“steadfastness” and ‘flexibility’. We live, 
said My. Wiers, in a time of rapid change. 
In his own lifetime, science and philosophy 
have been revolutionized. The minister 
must be alert to adapt himself and his 
thought to changed ideas and conditions 
of life, without losing hold of the under- 
lying principles on which his life and 
thinking are based. 

On Monday the Western section of the 
Meadville Alumni Association met for 
luncheon, at which W. Frank Swift, a re- 
cent graduate of the School, assistant 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society of 
St. Louis, spoke on ‘Character Education 
as the Chief Emphasis of the Liberal 
Ministry”. After the luncheon, a memorial 
service was held in memory of two gradu- 
ates of the School who died during the 
year, Rey. Earl Fremont Cook, of the class 
of 1919, and Rey. Francis Wiider Holden, 
cf the class of 1891. The service was con- 
ducted by Prof. Charles H. Lyttle, and 
an appreciation of Mr. Cook was spoken 
by Mr. Swift. 

In the evening the commencement din- 
rer was held in the parish house of the 
University Church of the Disciples, ad- 
joining the First Unitarian Church. A 
company of some seventy members and 
friends of the School sat down together. 
President Snow, acting as toastmaster, 
introduced Mr. MacKinnon to respond for 
the senior class, and Mr. Sands for those 
receiving the degree of S.T.M. He then 
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called informally upon a number of the 
trustees who had come from a distance: 
Walter J. McClintock of Meadville, Pa., 
A. Walter Forster of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Charles H. Strong of New York City, and 
Henry R. Scott of Boston, Mass., all of 
whom responded happily. Prof. J. M. P. 
Smith of the faculty of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago also spoke 
briefly. The main address of the evening 
was made by Dr. Dodson. 

On Tuesday, Commencement Day, the 
Board of Trustees met for their semi- 
annual meeting in Channing House. Among 
other matters discussed was the enlarge- 
ment of The Meadville Quarterly Bulletin, 
which it was decided next year to double 


The Christian Register 


in size, giving room not only for the usual 
contributions by the faculty, but for 
thoughtful articles from ministers and 
others outside. The first number of the 
new Bulletin, which will be renamed The 
Meadville Journal, will be issued in the 
autumn. The editor will be Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon of the Meadville faculty. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Wiers addressed 
the students of the School on the ‘Use 
of the Moving Picture in the Church Pro- 
gram”. In the evening all assembled at 
the president’s house, where a_ buffet 
supper was served in the garden, preceding 
the commencement exercises in the Uni- 
tarian Church. 


The Junior Church: 


What It Is and Why I Attend It 


OLLOWING are the four essays which 

won prizes offered to church school 
pupils of the First Unitarian Church, 
Taunton, Mass. Two groups, of high school 
and grammar school age, wrote in the 
eontest. The first prize in each group was 
a five-dollar gold piece; the second prize, 
a two-and-a-half-dollar gold piece. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
I 
Miss Marsory WALDRON, First Prize 


The Junior Church is an organization 
founded for young people. One of its most 
important principles is that it keeps the 
group cogether working for a common pur- 
pose rather than splitting it up into five 
or six small groups, each going its own 
way. This one large group is divided into 
committees, so that the entire organiza- 
tion includes every member in active work. 
How different was the former Sunday- 
school, in which each group met with an 
inexperienced teacher, with no common 
goal for which to strive! By working as a 
unit, the new Junior Church finds itself 
a forceful organization with a real pur- 
pose: to give to each member a fuller 
realization of the beauty of religion. 

I attend Junior Church because I find 
in the service of worship something that 
appeals to me. I enjoy the quiet beauty 
cof the chapel, the flowers, and the ecandle- 
light. I feel that I have a share in the 
Junior Church and that I can help my 
organization to succeed. I find that every 
Sunday the minister talks on a subject of 
personal interest, and shows me the way 
to better my character and make my life 
more worth while. I always leave the 
Junior Church services feeling that I am 
free from the disappointments and troubles 
that have gathered during the week, and 
ready to meet new trials and to find new 
enjoyment in everyday living. 


II 
Miss MADELEINE TOLMAN, Second Prize 


When one enters a place for the first 
time, one is impressed either favorably 
or unfavorably. These reactions have a 
lasting effect on one’s opinion. I am sure 
anyone entering our Junior Church would 
certainly be impressed by the air of sim- 
plicity and friendliness which abounds 
in it. 


The walls of the chapel painted in a 
moderate yellow, the natural wood trim- 
mings, the gay bouquets at the front of 
tbe chapel, the thin white curtains at the 
Gothic windows, all add to simplicity. 
Yet dignity is not sacrificed. The very type 
cf architecture, the pictures of Bible 
stories, the altar with its carved cross, 
the lighted candles, and the wall lights, 
make it appear dignified. Before the serv- 
ice starts the young people usually talk 
together, and each one checks his name 
on the attendance chart hung in the rear 
cf the room. 

The lighting of the candles and the wall 
lights is a’sign to be quiet. Our pianist 
plays a short prelude, and the minister 
enters. He always wears his dignified robe. 
As in Sunday-school, we sing hymns, read 
responses, and take part in prayers, but 
in addition we have a Declaration of 
Purpose, part of which says: 

“In the love of truth and in the spirit 
of Jesus, we, the younger members of 
this Church Family, unite in the worship 
of God and the service of man.” 

What greater aim do we need? If each 
one worshiped God and served his fellow 
man to the best of his ability, there could 
be no meanness or hard feeling. Even war 
could be done away with, and the world 
would become a perfect place in which 
to live. 

Mr. Fenn makes the Scripture reading 
interesting to us by explaining the allu- 
sions; so we receive a lesson given to 
the entire group instead of to classes. 
Thus the lesson itself is not sacrificed. We 
have notices read, just as in the Senior 
Church, and there is usually something 
interesting to us all. The talk, or perhaps 
it can be called a very simple sermon, is 
always enlightening. It is simple enough 
for the youngest to understand and aJso 
gives the older ones something to think 
about. The service is ended by a hymn 
and a benediction, and then a postlude 
is played by our pianist, a member of our 
own group, and the minister goes to the 
door, where he greets us as we go out. 

I enjoy our service and find it benefi- 
cial. In the first place, I have found last- 
ing friends there. We always have a pretty 
postlude and prelude, which in itself is 
almost a lesson in appreciation of music. 
Music can certainly put one in a “churchy” 
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mood. I think ‘that hymn singing and re- 
sponsive reading give me an opportunity 
for inconspicuous self-expression and a 
feeling of equality. The simplicity of the 
service and surroundings is restful and 
provides me with a retreat from everyday 
affairs. I often let my thoughts wander 
from the service to my own problems. In 
several cases I have found answers to 
problems which have seemed extremely 
difficult to me previously. The explanation 
of the Scripture is enlightening. The talks 
serve me as a source of thought during 
my spare moments. I find that thinking 
about them rather than about something 
selfish serves a better purpose. Then if I 
am appointed. on a committee, of if I am 
asked to do something, I have a respon- 
sibility. When I clasp hands with Mr. 
Fenn at the very end of the service, I feel 
that all’s right with the world. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
I 
Miss Cauista WHITE, First Prize 


The Sunday-school members were gradu- 
ally dwindling down to a paltry few. There 
were about three teachers and ten pupils. 
Oftentimes Mr. Fenn would be talking to 
an almost empty room. His younger parish 
was slowly decreasing and losing interest 
in the church altogether. 

It remained for Mr. Fenn to form some 
means of keeping the young folk together. 
So he formed the Junior Church. This 
church is run by the young people, with 
the exception of Mr. Fenn and Mr. Wash- 
burn. First, he called the parents of the 
young folk to talk over the Junior Church 
idea. With their approval, he set to work. 
He decided to appoint the officers for the 
first year or so, and then let the Junior 
Church appoint their own. He picked a 
group of girls, headed by Louise Mac- 
Donald, to brighten the chapel every Sun- 
day with flowers. Then he appointed a 
committee to fix the chairs and set out 
the hymn books every Sunday, headed 
by Calista White. Next he appointed a 
group of boys, directed by Loring Briggs, 
to take the collection, show members from 
the Senior Church, who were interested 
in the Junior Church activities, where 
to sit, and last, to collect the hymn books 
after each Sunday’s service. He also made 
Virginia Leach the clerk, or one who re- 
cords all activities of the Junior Church. 
He appointed George Reed assistant treas- 
urer to Mr. Washburn. Later in the year 
he chose a Music Committee to pick the 
hymns each Sunday. This committee is 
headed by Richalie Westcoat. Marjory 
Waldron was made our pianist. Our sery- 
ice is similar to that of the Senior Church. 
The Junior Chureh is a group of young 
people worshiping each Sunday under their 
own control. 

I had always attended Sunday-school, 
and was growing rather tired of it, when 
the idea of a Junior Church was intro- 
duced to me. Rather dreading the idea 
of a change, I decided, at last, to go. I 
was appointed chairman of the Chapel 
Committee and I felt better. It seemed 
as though I were actually a part of the 
Junior Church, I rather dreaded the idea 
of Mr. Fenn’s addresses, because I am 
not much on sermons. However, Mr. Fenn 
talks on subjects which I clearly under- 
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stand, and his words seem to come straight 
from his heart. I have come to enjoy 
these addresses, and I go every Sunday 
to hear them. Mr. Fenn also installed an 
attendance chart in the rear of the chapel. 
I have already been to Sunday-school for 
three years without missing a Sunday, and 
I am determined to multiply that three 
years by a large figure. I have always 
enjoyed singing, and I know most of the 
hymns in our hymn book. Our Music 
Committee picks out excellent hymns. Al- 
together I go to the Junior Church serv- 
ices for three reasons: first, to listen to 
the addresses; second, to sing; and last, 
but not least, to set a record for attend- 
ance. I sincerely hope that the Junior 
Church, the only one of its kind in the 
Dear Old U. S. A., will be a success. 


Il 
BrapLeEy WILLIAMS, Second Prize 
The Junior Church is very interesting, 
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for several reasons. Almost every person 
occupies a prominent position in the 
Junior Church. We have very interesting 
sermons there. We also have a fine minis- 
tér. It is just like the big church. It has 
ushers and a prudential committee. The 
éunior Church has a Y. P. R. U., but we 
call it the Sturtevant Guild. We also have 
an attentive congregation. It is a place 
in which the young people can worship 
God in an instructive service. Our minis- 
ter illustrates and tells the Bible stories 
in such a way that we don’t feel bored, 
but we do feel interested. The Junior 
Church is beautiful and attractive, which 
makes you feel more like attending. This, 
added to other facts, makes me realize 
that we have a very nice Sunday-school. 

To the hymns we have piano accom- 
paniment. We also have a weekly maga- 
vine called The Beacon, which is distrib- 
uted among the members of the Junior 
Church. 


These Six Won the Essay Prizes: 
: «Does Our Country Need Ministers?” 


HE Committee on Recruiting the Min- 

istry of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation recently offered prizes to young 
men for essays on the subject ‘Does Our 
Country Need Ministers?’ The judges 
were Rey. James L. Adams of Salem, 
Mass., and Rev. Robert H.. Schacht, Jr., 
of Needham, Mass. They announce the 
winners as follows: 

Prizes for older young men: The first 
prize was awarded to E. Rogers Knowlton 
of Cambridge, Mass., who is an under- 
graduate at Harvard University. The 
second prize winner was Roger Stees 
Spencer of Omaha, Neb., who is soon to 
enter Creighton University, Omaha. The 
third prize went to Leopold H. Takahashi 
of Amherst, Mass., who is a junior at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

The first prize for boys under eighteen 
years of age was awarded to George Pease 
Williams of Rochester, N.Y. He is the son 
of Rev. David Rhys Williams and is a 
sophomore in the Rochester High School. 
The second prize was awarded to Wash- 
ington Chase of Brewster, Mass., who is 
a junior in the high school. The third prize 
winner was Lewis A. Dexter of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He is the son of Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter and is a student at Derby 
Academy in Hingham, Mass. 

Many of the contestants are critical of 
ministers and yet believe in the ministry 
as a necessary vocation. They are pretty 
well agreed that America needs what the 
minister at his best has to give. One of 
them says, “We see a civilization which 
is mechanically marvelous, scientifically 
wonderful, socially inexplicable, and spirit- 
ually chaotic.” Another says, “While we 
have made hitherto undreamed-of progress 
in the development of our exterior selves 
and our commodities, yet we have left our 
inner selves practically untouched.” Yet 
another writer was so optimistic as to be- 
lieve that “ministers know what they are 
talking about”, But a fourth, who shows 


more discrimination, insists that “the min- 
ister must be no blind Cupid”. 

It is interesting how some of these 
writers define “religion”. Thus, one has 
written that “we forget the main point 
of religion—that sympathetic, intuitive 
understanding of the people around us, 
which is the doctrine of Christ and is the 
doctrine of everyone who tries to live 
on a higher plane than the one he oc- 
cupies at the present time”. Another writes, 
“The church is the medium through which 
men may experience life spiritually as well 
as practically.” 

Some of the writers lay the emphasis 
on preaching, others upon pastoral work, 
as most important. All agree in stressing 
the spirit and character of the minister 
as indispensable. 

Let two or three of the writers speak 
for themselves: 

“My main point is the fact that we 
should require men who have to the 
greatest degree that most invaluable of 
all human assets, that thing which is 
really the basis of all real living and 
which the world about us tends to neglect 
as much as possible. The ancients called 
it, in their succinct way, sympatica, which 
1 choose to translate by the phrase,—a 
sympathetic, intuitive understanding of 
those with whom we come in contact. And 
that understanding is not learned from 
textbooks of theology or from learned doc- 
trines about the world of philosophy; it 
is learned by living to the heights 
and depths of life, picking up, here and 
there, little bits of experiences and 
thoughts which are universal, and which 
may be made into signposts to direct 
others along a better road.” 

“All the religions of the world have at 
least the Golden Rule as a common de- 
nominator. The prevention of war, the 
removal of race prejudice, and the aboli- 
tion of social injustice might be ob- 
tained through the practical application 
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of this particular principle of religion. 
Thus the ministry, being the natural 
champion of this principle, has and will 
have a logical field for activity.” 

“Not long ago the church formed the 
nucleus of all social and civie activities. 
It also stood as the symbol of reverence, 
awe, and inspiration in the community. 
This country certainly needs more of the 
sense of reverence. To quicken this sense 
is another invaluable service which the 
ininister can render.” 

“Since sermon topics are continually 
more educational and vital, we may rea- 
sonably expect the clergy of to-morrow to 
consider even more stimulating topics, and 
thereby increase their influence. In most 
churches the minister strays far from his 
Biblical text and gives his congregation 
an insight into history, science, political 
conditions, social and moral principles, 
and current events. Under what better 
auspices could so varied an outlay of sub- 
jects be discussed than in the church?” 

“Thus we can sum up five services for 
which the minister is admirably fitted: 
civic leader, restorer of old standards, 
inspirer of reverence, consoler of souls, 
and teacher of old and new truths. More 


men and women who are anxious and 
trained to perform all or most of these 
services are certainly needed in our 


country to-day. With the right kind of 
personnel we may reasonably expect the 
minister of to-morrow to occupy an in- 
ereasing place of influence in society.” 

“Tf a minister is a human being who 
has not only studied but has lived; one 
who has suffered and rejoiced and loved; 
one who is old in experience, yet young 
in hope; one who has lived to the fullest 
and still loves life; and above all, one 
who does not presume to dictate from a 
high place, but rather stays among us 
and inspires us and endeavors with us 
to find the path that is truth and right 
living—if that is a minister, may there 
be more of them!” 

“America needs ministers, but ministers 
of a new type. To my mind, the minister 
we need to-day is not a modernized rem- 
nant of the old ineffectuals who fill our 
pulpits, but a forceful man who is above 
pettiness of spirit or narrowness of vision. 
Perhaps what I want is not an ordinary 
minister, but another Christ.” 

“The trumpet call is sounding, and the 
young men of America should respond, 
because there never was a more urgent 
need for those who are willing to carry 
the banner of holiness and spread the 
gospel of charity and love.” 

The youngest contestant, a boy of four- 
teen, writes as follows: 

“Tf ever there was a full-time job, the 
ministry is it. Is it helpful to a community 
to have a man to whom they can turn 
in time of trouble with assurance of 
help, who will do what is humanly pos- 
sible to rouse the charitable emotions of 
people, who is constantly on guard to see 
that their spiritual interests do not be- 
come atrophied? Here are reasons why 
the United States has benefited so much 
from its ministers and why any youth 
with the right qualifications should be 
encouraged to enter the ministry.” 


Frep R. LEwIs. 
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The News Letter 


N THE AUTUMN the several Unitarian denomi- 

national agencies will join in publishing a 
monthly paper called The News Letter. We desire 
at this time to say that we regard this resumption, 
as it is in effect, of what we call, for lack of a 
better name a “house organ”, as all to the good. 
Our advice and counsel have been invited and 
given. In all things we co-operate. It is not easy 
to draw a clean line of distinction between the 
news features of THE REGISTER (which have been 
admirably developed chiefly by the ability, devo- 
tion, and technical skill of Ival McPeak), and this 
new venture. One sees the difference between gen- 
eral and promotive treatment of news. We shall 
continue to publish each week volumes of news of 
all kinds, as promptly as we are able, thanks to 
the co-operation of our active laymen and the minis- 
ters. The articles on significant subjects by thinkers 
and leaders, which have given THE REGISTER a place 
in this country as a leading journal of free reli- 
gious opinion, will also continue in unabated 
strength and purpose. 

We want The News Letter to enjoy the advantage 
of our organized news resources. All of our ma- 
terials will be available as they are received for 
the editor, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, who is a very 
competent writer of denominational news. Her 
manner of handling the news will give the character 
to the paper, and she has our heartiest wishes for 
success. For several years there has been discussion 
of the publication of a good, bright, readable 
“house organ’. Since the passing of Word and 
Work some six years ago, the supplement in THE 
REGISTER, while serving its purposes, has seemed 
to us susceptible of improvement and enlargement. 
People will respond to what headquarters officers 
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and other societies and persons are doing, if the 
writing is good and the practical affairs are kept 
concrete and journalistic. The task is present in 
all denominations—to make action so interesting 
in the printed page that people will rally with 
their support. This kind of reporting calls for great 
skill. and our people have it. Upon all contributors, 
and not the editor only, will the responsibility be 
placed. We have reason to expect that a thoroughly 
creditable and effectual monthly will publish Uni- 
tarian progress and stimulate it, too. 


On the Pay Roll 


bee BRIEF that is presented to Congress 
in behalf of higher tariff rates, according to 
Senator James Couzens of Michigan, is based on 
the plea that they protect American workers. He 
is skeptical. Being a very rich man and great in- 
dustrialist, he will not be called a demagogue when 
he continues: “I submit that if you will look into 
the men who put forward these briefs, and claim 
they are handicapped by foreign competition, you 
will find that the captains—the owners and mana- 
gers-—of these industries are living in more than 
comfort. They are sending their children to high- 
class boarding schools and colleges, or rearing 
them in luxury; they are not making any sacrifices 
because of the lower tariff rates. They make their 
plea for the workers, but if you will analyze what 
happened .. .” 

There follows what all the world knows. Un- 
employment. Latest figures, 3,600,000. Why the 
scandal and shame of a plethoric system of uneven 
justice and distribution, which at last hurts rich 
and poor together, and wounds mortally the spirit 
of our common humanity? We feel with Senator 
Couzens in his elevated insight, his blunt deter- 
mination not to be fooled himself, and not to per- 
mit any others to deceive him, when he continues: 
“T am looking for the man who wants to be human, 
and who wants to solve these problems. Anybody 
can duck contributing to community funds; any- 
body can duck doing his duty; he can find all kinds 
of excuses. But I wonder sometimes what he thinks 
when he is alone. . . . We are our brothers’ keepers. 
I am not a church man; I do not go to church. I 
do not find fault with those who do. But I do find 
fault with the man, churchgoer or not, who employs 
labor to create wealth and luxury for himself and 
neglects the workers when he finds it inconvenient 
to keep them on his payroll.” 


In Many Bedrooms 


MONG THE ARTS, none is higher than the 
art of sleeping. The interior decorator reaches 

his supreme achievement in the setting and atmos- 
phere of the bedroom. The true indication of the 
culture of people is in their chambers. From the 
standpoint of the sleeper, it is not more important 
for him to compose himself by his prayers than it 
is to see that the outward things are conducive 
to his easy transit to rest. Many a housewife will 
appreciate what a psychologist, Prof. J. G. Mae- 
kenzie, says: “I sleep in many bedrooms in a year; 
but the first thing I do on being taken to my 
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room is to allow it to suggest rest and sleep, and 
by the time I am supposed to retire I am looking 
forward to the rest.” Can he do it always? What 
a conspiracy there is for ill effects in raucous wall 
paper, expansive, glaring mirrors, carpets that leap 
red and green, furniture garnished with weird 
curlicues! All the autosuggestion of a disciplined 
mystic is demanded to cope with these, for sleep’s 
sake. There is no greater danger to sleep than the 
fear that we shall not sleep. Yet one must not try 
to go to sleep, for that effort only disturbs what 
ought to be an instinctive, unwitting process. Seti 
the externals, whatever they may be, to the best 
advantage, and let the “coolness of the sheets, the 
coziness that comes after we are in bed, suggest 
quietness, rest, and peace. Sleep follows.” 


A Good Thrust 


HO IS NOT GRATEFUL for that thrust that 

went home, in Mrs. Dorothy Pomeroy’s speech 
before the Alliance in Anniversary Week, when she 
paid her respects to the person who says, “I am 
as God made me.” It is the final eloquent gesture 
_of a man when someone would stay him. He wants 
to have his own way and give not more than second- 
ary heed to the rights of others. Of course, this is 
a hang-over from the Calvinism that has filtered 
through. We see it in extreme Puritanism. It makes 
one a determined but not always lovely person. To 
avoid a row or any unpleasantness, we get out of 
his way, which is wrong. He ought to be set up 
straight, looked in the eye, and told to get out of 
himself. God has had nothing to do with any dis- 
agreeable or selfish trait since time began. If He 
had, there would be a wholesale exodus out of the 
land of theism, which has enough troubles these 
latter days. Serious people will see that it is just 
such nonsense as Mrs. Pomeroy jousted that upsets 
theology as well as the amenities of ordinary social 
life, and we thank her heartily for doing the job 
with neatness and dispatch. 


When Disestablishment Comes 


F AND WHEN disestablishment comes to the 

Church of England, what will happen to the 
ancient cathedrals? Will they be handed over to 
the Church? Will the nation at large, and the I’ree 
Churchmen in particular, suffer, for example, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, or York Minister, or the cathe- 
drals of Canterbury or Durham, or, above all, West- 
minster Abbey, to become the private property of a 
single denomination? Not likely. These and other 
historic temples will be turned over to the whole 
nation. What will happen, then, to the character 
of the services that will be held within their walls? 
“Artifex”, an informed writer in The Manchester 
Guardian, raises these and other questions, and 
wonders whether there can be co-operation between 
the Established Church when it shall be disestab- 
lished, and the Free Churches? For it is only by 
such intercommunion that the great religious prob- 
Jem of England can be resolved. A long time must 
pass before the people, long divided, can come to 
that good feeling necessary to spiritual harmony 
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which is basic in worship, and that fellowship which 
is requisite for practical religious work. 

The curious thing is that no one in high place 
in any of the English churches seems to be doing 
anything about the inevitable and by no means 
remote necessity of meeting the situation. Even 
the Established Church of England has gone 
clearly on record as recognizing that establishment 
us it now stands is morally indefensible, in that 
it violates the fundamental principle of spiritual 
independence, and that disestablishment is likely 
to become a fact within twenty-five years, and yet; 
the people who know these things go on as if no 
change were probable. Are they, “Artifex” asks, 
like the foolish men described by the Psalmist who 
“think that their houses shall continue for ever, 
and that their dwelling places shall endure from 
one generation to another’? While he does not. 
Sympathize with the ideal of disestablishment, 
which he believes means disaster for the nation, he 
does see the practical appeal in view of the im- 
pending change of combining the denominations in 
the use of the cathedrals for the good of the whole 
people. 


The Throbbing Silences 


S SCIENCE INCREASES, wonder grows and 
the mystical deepens. We have been hearing, 
for example, about the therimin. This is a musical 
instrument. A man stands in front of a little 
wooden box which contains some wires through 
which an electric current passes. He waves his 
hands in the air, we are told, and out of the box 
comes wonderful music. It is like a magician draw- 
ing tones out of the air. Where does the music 
come from? The air about us is full .of sounds 
which we do not hear with the unaided ear. Fred- 
erick Lynch says the “silences of the world have 
always been throbbing with tone”. It is only in 
very receut years that we have discovered them. 
He tells the story of a visitor, Arthur Porritt, to 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle at his country home. Sir 
Arthur had a large cage of Javanese birds, one of 
which started singing. “You see that bird which 
is singing?” he said. “Watch it and listen to it. 
When you cannot hear its voice any longer, put 
your finger down on the table, but notice that the 
bird’s throat goes on throbbing.” Mr. Porritt 
listened till his ear could catch no sound. He put 
his finger on the table. The bird was still singing. 
Twenty seconds later Sir Arthur laid his finger on 
the table. The bird sang on. Sir Arthur’s ears were 
more highly educated in sensitiveness than his 
guest’s. Still, from the throat of the Javanese song- 
ster poured the music that neither man could hear. 
Dr. Lynch remembers the lines of Lorenzo to 
Jessica, in “The Merchant of Venice”, closing with 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But ia his motion like an angel sings, 


Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Yet we do hear it, and marvel; and the meaning 
of the spiritual becomes tangible, glorious. 
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The Builders 


In our opinion, quite the best of the many new books dealing with 
the Boston Puritans which we have read is Samuel Eliot Morison’s 
Builders of the Bau Colony. A worthy successor to the same author’s 
Maritime History of Massachusetts, it comes near to being an epoch- 
making work. Dr. Morison writes with humor and imagination, as well 
as with ample scholarship. Concerning the first settlers around Massa- 
chusetts Bay, consistently he holds the balance even. He makes the fathers 
of Boston entirely human, neither haloed saints nor hopeless fanatics, 
but men and wome: cherishing high ideals, yet essentially children of 
their age. We are inclined to think that this is the best work on the 
subject since Fiske’s Beginnings of New England first saw the light of 
day. Here is a book interesting and convincing throughout. You will want 


to read and own a copy. 


Progress 
AN EMERGING CHRISTIAN FaitH. By Justin 
Wroe Niwon. New York: Harper Brothers. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Nixon is minister of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, Rochester, N.Y. In his 
book he gives us further evidence of the 
rapid decline of the old orthodox Chris- 
tianity among the leaders of denomi- 
nations officially orthodox. The number 
and quality of recent books of this charac- 
ter is a convincing tribute to the principles 
long proclaimed in Unitarian pulpits and 
now being popularized in many churches 
alleged to be orthodox. Not a word does 
he say in favor of the old dogmatic system, 
the plan of salvation by the atoning blood 
of a Divine Redeemer. On the contrary, 
he opens his book by saying: “The Chris- 
tian religion needs a new house of faith. 
The scheme of thought which has con- 
stituted the framework of Christian 
preaching for centuries has been rendered 
obsolete by the advance of the modern 
world.” He adds: “Not until more adequate 
beliefs are built up to take the place of 
those which have become obsolete can the 
spiritual power latent in the impulses, the 
intuitions, and the historic religious ex- 
perience of the race be impounded again 
and released to the energizing of man- 
kind.” He thinks that when men must 
“seek a view of the world which will 
unite the race’s inheritance in religion 
with the facts and methods made ayvail- 
able by science’. Religion is, to him, not 
a supernatural revelation of truth to be 
believed, but a vital experience to be inter- 
preted in the light of growing knowledge. 
“The only faith capable of enlisting the 
permanent allegiance of a growing world 
is a growing faith.” 

The emerging Christian faith, which 
he shares, he states in a few paragraphs. 
Its import is purely ethical and spiritual, 
placing an emphasis upon the supreme 
value of those spiritual qualities of life 
exemplified in Christ. “I believe that the 
most significant point of contact for our 
generation with the historical Christian 
movement will be found in the endeavor 
to verify the insights'of Jesus into the 
processes of moral and spiritual growth. 
I believe that supreme among his in- 
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sights was the conviction. that life with 
God and with men was capable of being 
organized upon the basis of love, of 
mutual sharing, of fellowship.” The func- 
tion of the Church in this emerging faith 
is not to deliver men from some post- 
mortem peril by means of a revealed plan 
of salvation, but it is to furnish guidance 
“in developing a discipline of personal 
living in ‘the great society’, a discipline 
which would draw on the resources and 
methods of science to discover how the 
life of the noblest quality may continue to 
develop in the midst of an order which 
threatens its growth.” Dr. Nixon does not 
speculate about the ultimate form of this 
emerging faith, but in an interesting and 
instructive way he does describe the emer- 
gence of modern men and women from the 
dogmatic faith of the past. Liberals will 
find much suggestive material in his con- 
tribution to the thought of the time. 
Ww. A. Y. 


A Gallant Gentleman 


G. A. STuppERT Kennepy. By his friends. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 

The subject of these essays, who re- 
cently passed ‘from out our bourne of 
time and place’, won a world-wide fame 
for the noble Christian chivalry of his 
service in the war. This symposium is the 
loving and discriminating tribute of in- 
timate friends who knew him at various 
stages of his all-too-brief life. The book 
discloses a brilliant and great-hearted 
personality, an orginal and _ picturesque 
churchman, a valiant soldier of the cross, 
a devoted lover and minister of humanity. 
Impulsive, generous, and _ self-sacrificing, 
he won the love of a host of men and 
women. Eyery tribute in the book reveals 
a tender affection and great admiration 
for the man. A recent war novel declares 
that the English soldiers felt contempt 
for their Protestant chaplains because 
they invariably played safe, never ventur- 
ing in perilous situations. Studdert 
Kennedy is at least one splendid exception. 
He craved, as a special privilege, posts 
of danger in the front lines. For heroic 
service in relieving the wounded under 
fire, he was awarded the Military Cross. 
While a High Churchman, loving the 
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symbols and sacraments, he shocked many 
conventional souls by his quite uncon- 
vential language in dealing with religious 
themes, using the dialect of the common 
soldier, not excluding the lurid epithets 
with which the soldier lit up his speech. 
Goth in peace and war his great popular- 
ity was. won without conceding anything 
to the weakness or prejudice of his 
hearers. He was, both as thinker and 
orator, absolutely sincere in dealing with 
reality. The book introduces the reader 
to a most lovable and a very gallant 
crusader of God and humanity. In life 
he inspired and saved large numbers of 
young men.~Through the pages of this 
book, he, being dead, may yet kindle the 
flame of devotion and sacrifice in many 
youthful hearts. F. J. G. 


The First Quaker 


Guorer Fox, SEEKER AND FRIEND. By Rufus 
M. Jones. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 

A fitting first volume in the series of 
Créative Lives, which the house of Har- 
per is publishing under the editorship of 
our friend, Harold EB. B. Speight, is this 
brief biography of the founder of the 
Society of Friends by the most conspicu- 
ous representative of that group to-day. 
Many lives of George Fox have been 
written. It has remained for Rufus Jones 
to compose one written from the modern 
point of view. Short, wholly lacking in 
extraneous material, keeping closely to 
the main point throughout, the book is a 
model of biographical narrative. Tersely 
and vividly, Dr. Jones pictures the dra- 
matic career of Fox, in telling fashion bring- 
ing out his relation to his time, the essen- 
tial elements of his gospel of the Inner 
Light, as well as his place in the suc- 
cession of mystics which has continued 
through the centuries down to to-day. The 
account of the origins of the Quaker moye- 
ment is written with imagination, and 
with a due regard for historical perspec- 
tive; while Fox himself appears as a 
very human figure, a true spiritual hero, 
whose gifts of leadership and courage 
manifested through the endurance of heavy 
persecutions prove that he possessed some 
of the qualities of true greatness. To in- 
form yourself as to who George Fox was, 
what he sought to accomplish, and what 
were the origins of the people called 
Quakers, you canot do better than to read 
this book. A, R. H. 


An Australian Novel 


THARLANE. By Dorothy Cottrell. 
Houghton Mifflin Oompany. $2.50. 

Tharlane—a thousand miles of un- 
conquered earth—waiting for a man 
strong enough to hold it: “the rotten egg 
in the Government basket”. Then came 
H. B., a man just a little more clever 
and considerably more ruthless than the 
rest of the Queensland men—a man of 
magnificent proportions and accomplish- 
ments. And H. B. did conquer it; at 
least he realized his dream. The story 
covers thirty years—long enough for six- 
year-olds to grow up and have children 
of their own, and for an innocent little 
man to serve a jail sentence for attempted 
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murder. After waiting thirty years for the 


arrival of one’s Nemesis, it may not be 
an altogether unwelcome arrival. Inter- 
esting as the plot is, it dwindles into 
insignificance beside Mrs. Cottrell’s sheer 
artistry of writing. Here is a native of 
Australia telling of the land she loves 
and its people, whom she understands. In 
school geographies, Australia is always 
the last country studied, and it is a very 
vague idea that the average pupil carries 
away with him. In Tharlane we are given 
picture after picture, highly colored, 
highly scented. We are told what the 
mornings feel like, and the nights, so full 
of stars you cannot see the sky. Kangaroos, 
instead of being just animals in the zoo, 
take on their true perspective. Yellow- 
dog-dingoes, mostly red here, the huge 


dusk-black swans, gallah parrots, the 
horses, sheep, and cattle—all are per- 
fectly drawn against the strange Aus- 
tralian background. 

If it seems that the author is too 
lavish with her paint in describing 
nature, that criticism could never be 


applied to her character drawings. In 
the fewest possible strokes she presents 
a child, a baby, a woman, in a way that 
brings a lump to your throat. Many 
writers can achieve this effect once or 
twice in the course of their books, but 
Mrs. Cottrell does it over and over again. 
Heywood made the Southern Negro live 
in Porgy; LaFarge gave us the American 
Indian in Laughing Boy. It remained for 
Mrs. Cottrell to make us kin to the 
drovers, shearers, and simple rovers of 
Queensland. H. M. P. 


The Puritans 


PURITAN PRINCIPLES AND AMERICAN IDWALS. 
By Henry Hallam Saunderson. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press. $2.00. 

Into this small and very readable vol- 
ume, Dr. Saunderson has packed a deal 
of information which should help. many 
readers to a better understanding of the 
Puritans. The author has a sound basis 
of accurate knowledge, and he also has 
the advantage over some modern histo- 
rians in that he understands the theological 
background of the Puritan movement. He 
is, indeed, here concerned with theology 
only in its bearing upon political ideas, 
but in the seventeenth century the two 
were closely intertwined. In concise fashion 
he traces the rise of Puritanism, show- 
ing that it was the logical expression of 
Protestantism fighting for its life in 
England. In ethies, politics, and religion 
the Puritans were the constructive pro- 
gressives of their day. When they were 
confronted by the apparently impregnable 
hostility of the Stuart rule, they migrated 
hither, with the fixed, purpose of estab- 
lishing the kind of church and state which 
they fain would have had in England. They 
brought hither the principles which had 
caused the rise of parliamentary govern- 
ment through the three preceding cen- 
turies, and the religious ideals which 
Wyclif had sown broadcast in England. 
Some of their methods proved imprac- 
ticable, but their system was sufficiently 
flexible for modification, and, in the main, 
the transplanted Puritanism of New Eng- 
land has been enormously fertile in benefi- 
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cent results. Out of their experiment 
have arisen five great ideals which have 
had a dominant influence in molding 
American life. These are political self- 
government, rising-out of the town-meet- 
ing; the right of religious self-govern- 
ment in churehes; the emphasis on 
an educated ministry; the public school 
system; and the power of the printing- 
press as an instrument of enlightenment. 
At all of these points the Puritans were 
far ahead of their contemporaries whether 
in Europe or in the other colonies. They 
were, of course, Englishmen of the seven- 
teenth century, with the prejudices and 
limitations of their age, and they did not 
always foresee how far the logic of their 
principles might carry them. But in moral 
courage and in practical sagacity they 
were far superior to the average, and be- 
cause of those qualities they have made a 
much greater contribution to American 
life than any other group which has ever 
come to America. 

In this interpretation of Puritanism, Dr. 
Saunderson is entirely justified, although 
the professional historian may offer two 
criticisms of his book. The first is that 
his conciseness in dealing with the rise 
of Puritanism has led to a lack of shading 
-—some of his statements need amplification 
and modification. And his enthusiasm for 
his subject has led him to write rather 
more as an advocate of the Puritans than 
with cool impartiality. The answer to 
this criticism is that the book had to be 
concise for popular reading, and that its 
general thesis is sound, even if statements 
here and there are too dogmatic on de- 
batable points. The second criticism is that 
in his chapter on “The Sources of Puritan 
Culture” he has somewhat overplayed the 
influence of Greek thought, not so much 
in literature and religion as in architec- 
ture. The churches built by Wren, for ex- 
ample, had no effect upon the New 
Fngland meeting-houses until a much later 
period than that with which Dr. Saunder- 
son deals in the greater part of his book. 
In spite of these minor points, Dr. Saun- 
derson has produced a valuable book, set- 
ting forth a point of view which will be 
new to most readers, because the larger 
economic and political implications of 
Puritanism have not hitherto been ade- 
quately presented. The book should be 
widely read; indeed, it is essential to 
those who would understand sympatheti- 
cally what the Puritans were driving at. 
And it will be a valuable corrective for a 
creat deal of the prejudice and misin- 
formation to-day current in regard to the 
founders of New England. We heartily 
commend it to all who would understand 
the origins of American idealism. H. W. F. 


Archaic 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRIS- 
TIAN DocrRinrb. By H. Maldiwyn Hughes, M.A., 
D.D. New York: The Abingdon Press, $1.50. 

Dr. Hughes, the president of Wesley 
College, Cambridge, England, offers an 
outline of evangelical theology, with some 
modernizing of form and statement. It ts 
constructed on the old basis of reason 
and revelation. While the Bible, an in- 
spired record of progressive revelation, is 
viewed as having inequalities of inspira- 
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tion and is not treated as embodying a 
closed system of truth, it is nevertheless 
regarded as the main source of our knowl- 
edge of the divine, and “the greatest ad- 
vance of all has come through Jesus 
Christ, God’s only-begotten Son, and 
through those inspired men who have in- 
terpreted him to us”. All men may be glad 
to receive a quickening of vital experience 
from great souls in the past, but this 
academic formulation seems to offer only 
an outer garment of old doctrine refitted 
to the needs of a man of modern build. 
F. A. C. 


Tabloid Reviews 


LicHt or Hmerson: A COMPLETE DIGEST 
WitH ConcorpAncr. By H. H. Emmons. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Rex Publishing Company. $2.40. 

Practically all the notable sentences of 
our Yankee Plato, in prose and verse, re- 
moved from their context, and arranged 
vnder the headings beneath which they 
eppear in the standardized edition of his 
works. The result is a handy volume 
thesaurus of the Emersonian gospel, not 
unlike the recently published Heart of 
Emersons Journals, but even more valu- 
able in that it covers everything ever writ- 
ten by the Concord seer, presented in such a 
manner that each quotation is readily 
accessible to the student and speaker. The 
collation has been made with care and 
discrimination. The book contains also 
a list of Emersonian epigrams, and a con- 
cordance which the reader will find ex- 
ceedingly useful. A. R. H. 


THE LAND OF THE LITTLE COLONEL: RBEMI- 
NISCENCH AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston, Boston: L. C. Page and Com- 
pany. $2.59. 

In a single volume, handsomely printed 
and bound, and lavishly illustrated, the 
author of the famous Little Colonel 
stories records her memories of life in 
Kentucky, describing the backgrounds of 
her narratives, the motives which led to 
their writing, and the originals of many 
of her characters. Pleasantly written, the 
book constitutes an interesting chapter of 
literary autobiography as well as a vivid 
picture of a fast-vanishing civilization. 

A. R. H. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS: THOUGHTS FOR THE 
Quiet Hour. Compiled and arranged by Fanny 


B. Bates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00, 
Re-issue of a book first published forty 


years ago. Selections of prose and verse. 
arranged as readings for each day of the 
year. Admirably suitable for a Protestant 
breviary. The collection includes a wide 
range of quotations from devotional litera- 
ture, some of it mildly orthodox, much of 
it by liberal writers of the older generatiqn. 


Com- 
York: 


THE BIBLE IN ART: AN ANTHOLOGY. 
piled by Louise Haskell Daly. New 
“harles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


A decidedly new approach to the Bible. 
The stories and incidents which have in- 
spired great artists are here gathered to 
gether in an impressive list. Even parts 
of the Apocrypha are included. Well dene. 

E. F. 
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. OQuR CHILDREN 


Leaves from the Diary of Mother Summerbird 
In the Year 1130-81 , 


Done into English by 
M. WILMA STUBBS 


May 4, 1180: Home again. My, but its 
good to be back north after such a long 
journey! I was tired last fall, I confess. 
Such hungry little secamps as those five 
youngsters were. Every one of them lived 
to grow up, too, which, dear me! doesn’t 
often happen. So it was a fine job, but a 
big one. If it hadn’t been for Mr. Summer 
Warbler, I couldn’t have done it. He is a 
model husband, a real partner; helps in 
building the nest, in brooding, and in 
feeding the little folk. That last, as I 
said, means work, the hardest kind of 
work. You can’t keep a little gaping 
mouth out of your mind. So, for weeks, 
it’s back and forth, hither and yon, in 
search of fat green worms and the like. 
Then back to the nest and the hungry 
brood. We do get very wing-weary by the 
time night comes, and sometimes, when 
you are hungry yourself, it is just a bit 
hard to hand the luscious tidbits over to 
others. There, what am I saying? I ought 
to cross that last out of my diary. It’s 
splendid to have such a fine family to 
work for. I shouldn’t be back here in the 
north if I didn’t think so. 

May 19: What is lovelier for the hang- 
ings of a nursery than tender young foli- 
age, sun-touched, and just stirred by a 
gentle breeze? Four bluish-white eggs, 
decorated with brown markings, make a 
mother’s happiness complete. 

June 16: Four fine Juniors in the nest. 
Hard at work feeding them. Not much 
time for a diary now. One point to be 
mentioned, though. The little folk re- 
semble their mother—at present. 

July 20: The Juniors are almost grown- 
ups now. They grow so fast and learn so 
rapidly that one almost holds one’s 
breath. It is quite a responsibility, too; 
for the young things seem bound to do 
everything Dad and Mother do. I notice 
the same is true of the boys and girls in 
the Indian village in the clearing. I 
wonder if the time will ever come when 
the young folk will think they must do 
the exact opposite of all their parents 
have done. 

August 12: Almost ready to start south 
again. We are putting in a good many 
hours’ practice in flying and are laying up 
fuel fat for the long journey to our winter 
home. 

September 20: Well on our way sum- 
merward. We are beginning to meet 
strangers, at least feathered folk we never 
see in the north. One of them is able to 
imitate the songs of other birds [the 
mocking bird]. He is a fine singer in his 
own right, too. Everything here seems dif- 
ferent from our northern forests. For in- 
stance, up there the trunks of the maples 
and elms and birches are clean of bark. 


Here there are vines in abundance, and 
many of the big giants are festooned with 
hanging gray moss. It’s picturesque, but 
we have to be more careful in watching 
out for enemies. ? 

October 25; We are in an inhabited coun- 
try now. Not that we haven’t human 
neighbors in the north. We have. But the 
forests are more spacious there. And the 
villages and clearings seem almost lost 
among them. Down here, however, towns 
and cities spread over large areas and are 
quite close together; though, of course, 
there are stretches of jungle, too. It must 
take a lot of time and work to keep down 
such luxuriant vegetation. For everything 
here grows with amazing rapidity. But 
there are so many mouths to feed that 
necessity, I suppose, forees them to keep 
the land well cleared. 

[As you know, the Mayas of Yucatan 
and Central America, long before Colum- 
bus crossed the Atlantic, built cities here 
in America, erected pyramids and topped 
them with temples, and laid out roads 
that have outlasted time.] 

The cities are interesting. Great ter- 
raced mounds or hills are crowned with 
big stone buildings like nothing we see in 
the north. We warblers are particularly 
interested in the gardens planted on the 
terraces. All the people seem to love 
flowers, and you find them growing every- 
where on the temple and palace terraces 
and down on the farms of the everyday 
folk. 

December 18: In another land of cities 
and deserts and mountains [West Coast 
of South America]. We warblers do not 
care for the high mountains. So we have 
found a winter home in a_ blossoming 
river valley. Through our travels and our 
talks with other feathered tourists, we 
have learned that to the west of us is a 
great body of water [Pacific Ocean], 
which, with its islands and shores, is host 
in winter to thousands upon thousands of 
birds, both residents and travelers. 

Between the river valleys stretch desert 
plains. Some of the places we visit, I am 
told, would be desert, if the ingenious 
people who live here hadn’t found a way 
of conducting water from the mountain 
rivers far and wide over the countryside. 
They build walls they call dams and thus 
hold the water back in great ponds or 


reservoirs. 


Among the cotton farms and the fruit 
orchards we flit about happily, watching 
these dusky folk at their various tasks. 
They call themselves Chimus, and they 
have large towns and cities which we 
visit in our spring and fall trek through 
the country. 
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As we flit about the tiny gardens and 
streets of the towns, we watch the in- 
habitants at their various occupations. 
Some of them take common clay and 
make from it beautiful objects. I have 
heard the word pottery used in connection 
with the results of this magic. Others 
produce lovely things from the cotton 
raised on their farms and from something 
they call wool. An especially fine and 
silky wool is called vicufia. They say 
that it is the warm coat of a mountain 
animal given him by Mother Nature 
against the cold winds. 

February 20, 1131: We are setting out 
for home~What a long way for tiny 
travelers like ouselves to cover! There 
are forests to cross and a watery plain 
called a Gulf that it takes a whole night 
to fly over. But home is at the end of the 
way—home and dear little hungry mouths 
to feed! 
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God’s Plan 


Eternal are the hills, eternal too is man; 
Hach beast and bird and tree part of a 


Godly plan. 

Bternal is our faith, high as the cloud- 
less sky ; 

Each sunset but a symbol another day 
is nigh. 


—N. J. Cumberland. 


Sentence Sermon 


Trust in the living God, who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy. 
—1 Tim. vi. 17. 


The Surprise Party 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 

There never was a nicer attic than at 
Grandma Holden’s—at least that is what 
the Holden grandchildren thought when, 
one rainy day, she told them they might 
go upstairs and see what they could find 
in the attic. 

There were queer old dresses, hoop 
skirts that made one look like a barrel 
with a dress on, white satin shoes that 
laced up at the sides, bonnets, some of 
them large enough for three old ladies 
to put their heads in, and grandfather 
hats large enough to pack clothes enough 
for a night away from home. 

The children were very quiet up in the 
attic. Now and then Grandmother Holden 
heard a laugh, then a ‘‘Sh-s-s-sh,” until all 
at once a party of very strange people 
came downstairs and walked into the 
living room: ladies in hoop skirts so large 
they had to sidle in sideways to get 
through the doorway, and gentlemen in 
‘“pigeon-tail coats”, who had to hold the 
tails up to keep them from trailing on 
the ground. And bonnets and hats! Grand- 
mother laughed and laughed when she 
saw them, and as they walked solemnly 
back and forth across the room she called 
them by the names of the people who 
had worn them before. 

“Let’s go over to call on Mr. Gage!” 
cried one of the children. 

“Oh, yes!” cried the others, and away 
they went across the street, moving slowly 
So as not to lose any of their finery. 
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Mr. Gage was a nice old man who had 
lived across the street ever since the chil- 
dren could remember. He lived alone with 
his old housekeeper, but his home was 
always open to the children, and they 
romped and raced and ate cake and 
cookies, or curled up in the library to 
read the old-fashioned books, just as they 
pleased. 

They rang the bell and waited quietly 
for him to come to the door. “Won’t he 
be surprised?” they giggled as they heard 
his footsteps coming along the hall. He 
opened the door, and he was just as sur- 
prised as they thought he would be. 

But someone else was surprised just 
then, too, and that one hadn’t expected 
to be surprised at all! 

Just as the door opened, one of the 
ladies in her big hoop skirts, big bonnet, 
and lace mitts, suddenly began to jump 


The Fourth 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Bands are playing martial music, 
Horn and bugle, drum and flute ; 
Hear the cannon’s roll at daylight, 

- Thundering out a fine salute! 


Bells peal out the joyous message: 
Liberty throughout the world! 

Soldiers march to children’s cheering, 
Starry banners are unfurled. 


All America is shouting, 
Patriots old and ‘young, “Hooray !” 
Grateful for the things it stands for 
Glorious, Independence Day! 


te 


Fishing Time 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Fishing time! The same old pole, 
Can of squirming bait; 

Find a quiet place and start ;, 
Happy while you wait.-~ ~~ 


Other folks complain it’s hot— 
Watch that line go swish! 
Feel so proud you want to crow 

When you catch a fish. 


Lazy hours along a stream, 
Glinting in the sun; 

Nothing worries me at all— 
Fishing time’s begun! 


up and down and rush back and forth, 
shrieking with aH her might. Mr. Gage 
thought this was a funny dance she was 
doing for him, until all at once he saw the 
others began to look frightened, 

“Oh, Milly, Milly! What is the matter?” 
they cried, for poor Milly was tugging 
wildly at her bonnet, crying, “Take it off! 
Oh, take it off!” 

Mr. Gage dragged it from her head, and 
a very lively little mouse jumped from her 
head to Mr. Gage’s wrist, then to the 
floor, and off and away as fast as it could. 

“B-e-e-e!” screamed all the little old 
ladies at once, and as fast as their hoop 
skirts would let them they hurried across 
the street, into the house and up to the 
attic, and every one of them made a rapid 
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change of toilet, because, you know, there 
might be whole nests of mice in every 
one of the old bonnets! 

And when Mr. Gage and the little old 
gentleman came to invite the little old 
ladies to tea at his house, every one of 
the little old ladies had gone, and in 
their place were five little girls, who 
agreed to come and eat the cakes at the 
party but who could not be persuaded to 
become little old ladies again. 
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Gift of Corn Day 


On an early spring day, in 1621, the 
settlers at Plymouth, Mass., were startled 
to hear a voice say, “Welcome, English- 
men!” Looking up from their work they 
saw an Indian with arms outstretched, 
standing at the end of the village street. 
The colonists were greatly surprised, for 
they did not suppose that any Indian of 
that region could speak English. The In- 
dian, whose name was Samoset, had been 
to another settlement and had there learned 
a limited amount of English. The English 
treated him so well that the following day 
he brought another Indian, name Squanto, 
who could talk intelligently with the 
settlers. The latter, also well pleased with 
his reception, asked the colonists to allow 
his chief, Massasoit, to visit them, as 
this chief was anxious to make friends 
with the new colonists. 

The settlers owed their very lives to 
Squanto that year. After he had arranged 
a meeting between Chief Massasoit and 
the settlers, at which the pipe of peace 
was smoked and an agreement made that 
they would be friends, Squanto came fre- 
quently to the village, and taught the 
settlers how to hunt game, trap small 
animals, and showed them the best places 
to fish. 

The previous winter had been a very 
hard one, because the settlers had never 
before experienced such bitter cold as they 
found in this new country. Their stock 
of provisions had run so low that small 
rations were given to each family. What 
would become of the colony was a ques- 
tion, for everybody felt that it could not 
survive another such winter. 

Squanto suggested that they plant corn, 
but their only stock of corn was what 
they had purchased from the friendly 
Indians: so Squanto offered to take them 
to the camp of Chief Massasoit to see if 
corn could be obtained. 

About the twentieth of June, 1621, Ed- 
ward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins, 
guided by Squanto, left Plymouth, and two 
days later they were in conference with 
Massasoit. The latter was very glad to 
assist his newly made friends, and he 
loaded baskets with corn and sent Indian 
vouths to carry them for the white men. 
They set out on the return journey on June 
23, and when they entered the village 
two days later the settlers were amazed 
at the generosity of Massasoit. There was 
not only corn enough for planting but for 
food aplenty until the newly grown corn 
could be harvested. 

Squanto stayed with the settlers and 
showed them the best way to plant corn— 
a certain number of kernels in a hill and 
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Adventure by Proxy 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I cannot sail to foreign shores, 
Or rove a tossing sea, 

Or go in quest of treasure isles 
With spirit bold and free. 


I cannot blaze a daring trail 
Through some vast wilderness, 

Or fight my way through jungle wild, 
New knowledge to possess. 


There’s nothing left to be explored; 
It’s pretty hard ... well, cheerio! 

Tl read my fine adventure books 
And be the valiant hero. 


two fish in each for fertilizer. He also 
came at intervals and showed them how 
to hill up the corn and protect the tender 
stalks from blackbirds and crows. 

Thus June 23 meant much to those 
Plymouth settlers, and each year the day 
was celebrated as “Gift of Corn Day’’. 
Not being acquainted with corn, they did 
not even know how to prepare it to eat 
until the Indians showed them how to 
pound and grind it and make such dishes 
as hominy, pone, supawn, samp, and succo- 
tash—all these names being of Indian 
crigin. So, on each twenty-third of June 
the people offered thanks for the survival 
of the colony, and the chief and other 
Indians were invited to feast and take 
part in the games and sports that were 
held in the afternoon. This celebration 
was continued for several years, and then 
it was supplanted by a greater celebra- 
tion in the fall, that of Thanksgiving, on 
which day corn dishes were always placed 
on the table and reference made to the 
kindness of Squanto and Massasoit during 
that first spring and summer. 


In Honor of Virgil 


By a period of tribute which is to last 
six months, Italy is observing the 2,000th 
anniversary of the birth of the poet Virgil. 
According to the most accurate informa- 
tion, the Latin poet was born at Mantua, 
October 15, 70 3B.c. He died and was 
buried in Naples. Near Mantua a beautiful 
park, the Lucus Virgili, is being planted, 
and when completed will contain all the 
plants and trees mentioned by Virgil in 
his works. Italy expects, this summer, 
classical students from all over the world, 
in honor of the great poet who enjoyed 
the patronage of Augustus Cesar. 


a a 


Assurance 

God is! Enduring, ageless thought 

From whence His love and truth out- 
flow 

Through 
till 
The soul unshackled cries, I know’ 
—Helen L. Stetson 


conscious mind and 


feeling, 


Sentence Sermon 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from thy fres- 
ence?—Psalm crecviz. 7. 


—S EEE 
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“Morals in a Muddled World” 


Discussed on the Forward Deck 


Down the river with the Ohio Valley Intercollegiate Conference 


HE orchestra was playing gayly as 

the stern-wheeler, Tom Greene, pulled 
away from the Cincinnati, Ohio, dock and 
started down river toward West Vir- 
ginia. A rush, a flying leap, and a 
late-comer, the eighty-ninth delegate to 
the Ohio Valley Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence, was aboard, amid the cheers of his 
comrades. Under the gracious auspices 
of clear weather and good-fellowship, this 
unique student conference took place 
May 9, 10, and 11 on board the river boat. 
Students were there from the University 
of Cincinnati, the University of Louisville, 
Antioch, Ohio State, Dayton, and Chicago, 
gathered to discuss “Morals in a Muddled 
World’. Part of the number were young 
people of college age, but not in college, 
and all were liberals, though not all were 
Unitarians. 

The program began with dinner Friday 
night, after which there were brief in- 
troductions by Gordon Scherer, chairman 
of the conference, a young lawyer from 
‘incinnati who is the president of the 
young people’s group at St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church. The rest of the evening was 
free for getting acquainted. Some danced, 
but more gathered on the decks, chatting, 
and watching the Ohio and Kentucky 
shores glide by under the full moon. 

The serious discussions began Saturday. 
Grouped about on the forward part of 
the deck, the delegates listened to the 
opening talk by Lee Jones of Dayton, Ohio, 
leader of the Unitarian Chureh forum in 
that city. His theme was the personal 
philosophy of living which should prevail 
in the world if individuals would help it 
to be less muddled. The open discussion 
which followed began with the relations of 
parents and children, and went on to per- 
sonal integrity in college, especially in the 
problem of cheating in examinations, and 
expanded into the larger problem of in- 
dividualism versus group responsibility, 
as in the case of breaking or keeping the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

The afternoon discussion was on present 
industrial conditions, and was led by 
Charlotte Corbett and Mather Eliot of 
Antioch, both employed in ‘the Columbia 
Conserve Company of Indianapolis, Ind. By 
way of introduction to the subject, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter’s printed report on con- 
ditions in the Southern mills was dis- 
cussed, and found to reveal the paternal- 
istic method commonly used in running 
mill organization. As a contrast, Miss 
Corbett and Mr. Eliot described the demo- 
eratic organization of the Columbia Con- 
serve Company. 

Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, 
Neb., was conference preacher, conducting 
a church service on Sunday morning, at 
which he gave a very stirring talk on the 
fundamental values of life. He also con- 
cucted a discussion on international re- 
lations, during which the students voted 
against compulsory training in the col- 
leges and in favor of the United States 
joining the World Court. 


At the final session on the forward 
deck, all agreed that this unique experi- 
ment in conferences had made a success- 
ful beginning, and that they would wel- 
come a repetition next year. John Nen- 
ninger of the Meadville Theological School, 
who originated the conference plan, closed 
the meeting officially with an impressive 
little speech, in which he told what the 
boat conference had meant to him and 
what it might come to mean in the future. 

The conference was under the auspices 
of the Joint Student Committee, which 
financed part of 'the expenses of each dele- 
gate. Mr. Scherer, the able chairman in 
Cincinnati, was assisted by Miss Gladys 
Wheeler, assistant to Dr. Hugo G. Hisen- 
lohr at St. John’s Church, and by several 
of the young people of that church. 


Priestley Meetings Held 


Conference and Associate Alliance 
Sessions — Reports from_ the 
Churches—Dr. Krusen’s Address 


The Joseph Priestley Conference joined 
with the Joseph Priestley Associate Alli- 
ance in interesting sessions for their 
spring annual meetings, with Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen of Philadelphia, Pa., president of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science and an honorary vice-president 
of the Laymen’s League, giving the ad- 
dress of the day. Meetings were held May 
1 in the Unitarian Church of German- 
town, Pas) 

Reports from the churches included the 
following items: Wilmington, Del., largest 
congregations in the churech’s history, a 
new young people’s Social Club, and a 
chemist and Scoutmaster among the fifteen 
new members; Trenton, N.J.. a gift from 
the Alliance of $100 to the church; Vine- 
land, N.J., gratitude of the church for 
the work of its acting minister, Rey. 
bk. H. Reeman; Lancaster, Pa., dedication 
of the windows to great women, projected 
memorials to great men and to children, 
and the growth of the chureh in strength 
and interest; Germantown, Pa., Sunday 
cvening lectures, sponsored by the League 
chapter. the profound effect of the Christ- 
mas pageant on the whole church life 
throughout the rest of the year, a thirty- 
tnree per cent growth in the church school, 
and the suecessful Children’s Theater; 
Harriskurg, Pa., fifteen new members dur- 
ing the year, four services broadcast, the 
beginning of a fund to purchase a lot 
for building, and an average attendance 
ut services of fifty worshipers; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the renaissance of the League 
chapter under the excellent leadership of 
Dr. Krusen. 

Emanuel M. Brown, principal of the 
Street Manual Training School at Minter, 
Ala., told of the growth and the work 
of that school, its elementary, agricultural, 
and industrial education given to colored 
people. The school is a great example to 
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members of that race in this region, for 
the students are taught to put into prac- 
tice what they learn. 

Rey. Kenneth C. Walker brought greet- 
ings from the Metropolitan Conference, 
and Rev. Laurence Hayward from the 
Hssex Conference churches. Mrs. J. Lester 
Woodbridge reported that the fund for 
the Home for Aged Unitarians is now 
$11,016.16, representing an inerease of 
$1,000 over the amount for last year. The 
fund for the Joseph Priestley monument 
had reached $251.59. Half of the collec- 
tion of $63.50 was allocated to the monu- 
went fund, and half to the General Alli- 
ance Founders’ Fund. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
greetings to seven families in York, Pa., 
who are identified with the Unitarian 
movement there. Charles Lyon Chandler 
of West Chester, Pa., stated that there 
are more persons in York actively inter- 
ested in Unitarianism that there were in 
Harrisburg when its church was started. 

Dr. Krusen, who was formerly director 
of public health for Philadelphia and is 
also vice-president of Temple University, 
spoke on “Religion in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury”. He drew an analogy between the 
life of Joseph Priestley, a man of deep 
religious feeling as well as a scientist, and 
the life of these times in which science 
advances and religious belief changes. He 
sketched the life of Priestley; told of 
advances in science, and outlined political, 
social, economic, and religious changes. 
He spoke of the psychology of those who 
could no longer accept the faith of their 
fathers, noting the three types—the 
proudly defiant, the indifferent and apa- 
thetic, and those who have found new 
havens. This is an era of tested thought, 
and modern problems challenge religious 
faith in service. 

The Conference elected the following 
officers: President, George IE. Nitzsche, 
Germantown ; vice-president, Joseph Priest- 
ley Buiton, Philadelphia; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. E. Paul Huttinger, Phila- 
delphia. Officers chosen by the Associate 
Alliance were: President, Mrs. Charles 
Lyon Chandler, West Chester; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. A. R. Shelander, Trenton, 
N.J., Mrs. Joseph McFarland, Germantown ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Carlton ‘'T. 
Lridgham, Wilmington; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. A. EB. Urban, Lancaster; 
treasurer, Miss Eleanora Zwissler, Phila- 
delphia. 

A round-table talk for men, led by Dr. 
William L. Sullivan of Germantown, was 
a feature of the Conference. 


Correction 


Henry R. Scott of Boston, Mass., was 
clected treasurer of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society at its annual meeting in 
Anniversary Week. This is in correction 
of the name erroneously given in the re- 
port published in THr Reeister of May 29). 


We acknowledge but one motive—to 
follow the truth as we know it, whitherso- 
ever it may lead us; but, in our heart of 
hearts, we are well assured that the truth 
which has made us free will in the end 
make us glad also.—Felia# Adler. 
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Proctor’s Forty-Sixth Commencement 


Prizes awardcd—Graduates plan further study—New Staff Members 


HH opening event on the program for 

the school’s forty-sixth commencement 
was the baccalaureate service held in the 
Unitarian Church, Sunday, June 8. The 
service was conducted by Rey. D. M. 
Welch and Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Wilton 
E. Cross of Franklin, N.H. That after- 
noon; Jean Andrews, ’380, gave an organ 
recital. The Class Day exercises were held 
Thursday, June 12, as follows: Address 
of Welcome by Class President, Horace 
Westwood of Hingham Center, Mass.; 
Class History, Helena Isabel Tufts Bailie 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Class Prophecy, 
Wlizabeth Graham of Boscawen, N.H.; 
Class Will, David G. Murray of Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; Class Song, Laurel B. Pickett of 
Brockton, Mass.; Class Gift, Kenneth O. 
Sanborn of Potter Place, N.H. 

The class voted to give as its gift an- 
ether ‘“dnstallment” of sidewalk for the 
campus, thereby continuing the traditioa 
of many years. That evening found the 
senior play, “She Stoops to Conquer”, 
heing presented at the Town Hall with 
the following cast: Sir Charles Marlow, 
Horace Westwood, Jr.; Young Marlow, 
his son, Donald F. Quimby; Squire Hard- 
castle, Carl B. Wetherell ; George Hastings, 
Marlow’s friend, Norman M. Waldo; Tony 
Lumpkin, Hardeastle’s stepson, Byron 8. 
Davis; Diggory, Roger, Dick, servants 
at Squire Hardeastle’s, Godfrey S. Tomp- 
kins, David G. Murray, Harry L. Briz- 
ham; Stingo, the landlord, David G. 
Murray ; Mrs. Hardcastle, Gertrude Perry ; 
Kate Hardcastle, Jean E. Andrews; Con- 
stance Neville, Susan Powers; Dolly, a 
maid, /lizabeth Graham. 

The commencement exercises were held 
June 13. The invocation was given by Rev. 
Daniel M. Welch. The salutatorian was 
Pauline Chase of Brockton, Mass:, who 
compared the Puritans of 1630 with her 
classmates, starting out in 1930 to meet 
a mysterious, fascinating challenge; the 
valedictorian was Laurel Pickett, also of 
Brockton. She paid tribute to Vergil, the 
anniversary of whose birth, 2,000 years 
ago, is being celebrated this year. The 
honor essays were given by Evelyn LaJoie 
of Bast Andover, N.H., who pointed out 
the changes in “The Home” during the last 
few years, and by Kenneth Sanborn of 
Potter Place, N.H., whose subject was 
“The Future of Aviation’. The commence- 
ment address was made by Rev. Vivian 'T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. A more brilliant 
address could not have been given. 

Prizes were awarded by Headmaster 
Wetheiell to the following students: The 
Catherine Hosmer Day’ prize for music, for 
interest, constant practice, and readiness to 
respond, Jean A. Andrews, °30. of Andover, 
N.H.; Alumni prize for excellence in 
domestie arts, Evelyn K. Marshall, °30, of 
New London, N.H.; Alumni prize for ex- 
cellence in manual arts, Cesar J. Bertagna, 
82, of Wilmot, N.H.; the Clara May 
Currier prize for excellence in English, 
Frederick B. Tolles, ’32, of Newtonville, 
Mass.; thé Luella H. Seales prize for ex- 
cellence in science and mathematics, A. 


Willard Jackson, ’30, of Melrose, Mass. ; 
the Theodore Parker Farr prize for ex- 
cellence in French, Muriel C. Haley, ’32 
cf East Andover, N.H.; the Philip Savage 
prize for leadership qualities, Byron S. 
Davis, post graduate, of Concord, N.H.; 
Athletic prize (faithfulmess at practice, 
improvement, spirit), Edward P. Morse, 
postgraduate, of Wollaston, Mass.; Maria 
Ashby prize for the student maintaining 
highest scholarship during senior year, 
Laurel B. Pickett, ’30, of Brockton, Mass. 

It was announced that Proctor Academy 
had won all three prizes this year in the 
annual Hackley-Proector theme contest. 
The winners were, first, Marian B. An- 
crews, ’32, of Andover, N.H.; second, Mary 
Murdoch of Newtonville, Mass.; and third, 
rederick B. Tolles, also of Newtonville. 
All are sophomores. 

Diplomas were awarded by Rev. Earl 
C. Davis of Concord, N.H., vice-president 
of the Board of Trustees to: Jean Eliza- 
beth Andrews, college preparatory, An- 
dover, N.H.; Helena Isabel Tufts Bailie, 
general, Camb idge Mass.; Pauline Chase, 
college preparatory, Brockton, Mass. ; Ruth 
Kstella Dodge, general, East Andover, 
N.H.; Norman Carey Drummond, general, 
Newton, Mass.; Hlizabeth Graham, college 
preparatory, Boscawen, N.H.; Muriel 
Clarice Haley, general, Wast Andover, 
N.H.; Carlton Ray Hall, practical arts, 
Newbury, N.H.; Albert Willard Jackson, 
general, Melrose, Mass.; Evelyn Gertrude 
LaJoie, domestic science, Hast Andover, 
N.H.; Evelyn Keyser Marshall, domestic 
science, New London, N.H.; Barbara Jane 
Mueller, general, Castine, Maine; David 
Gordon Murray, general, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Gertrude Perry, college prepara- 
tory, North Wilmington, Mass.; Laurel 
Blossom Pickett, college preparatory, 
Brockton, Mass.; Kenneth Oliver Sanborn, 
veneral, Potter Place, N.H.; Priscilla Wash- 
burn Somes, general, Boston, Mass.; God- 
frey Siddall Tompkins, general, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; John Wadleigh, Jr., practical arts, 


East Andover, N.H.; Norman MacLeod 
Waldo, general, Andover, N.H.; Horace 


Westwood, Jr., general, Hingham, Center, 
Mass.; Wayne Keith Wheeler, general, 
New London, N.H. 

Certificates were awarded to the four 
following postgraduate students, all in the 
college preparatory course: Thomas Henry 
Clifford, Franklin, N.H.; Byron Stephen 
Davis, Concord, N.H.; Edward Parker 
Morse, Wollaston, Mass.; Ruth Lorraiux 
Murdoch, Newton, Mass.; and two honor- 
able dismissal certificates to Harry Law- 
son Brigham, general, Shelter Island, N.Y., 
and Susan Powers, Arlington, Mass. A 
total of thirty students were thus gradu- 
ated. Music was rendered by the violin 
quartette, Mrs. Hazel C. Fay of the faculty, 
Donald Quimby of Lowell, Mass., Ruth 
Murdoch of Newtonville, Mass., and 
Frankiin Ruege of Hollis, N.Y., under the 
direction of Miss Eleanor Ruth Young 
of the faculty. 

Following these exercises, seniors and 
their friends were guests at a reception 
given by Headmaster and Mrs. Wetherell. 
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About one hundred attended the alumni 
banquet, at which the seniors were guests. 
The toastmistress was Mrs. Elaine East- 
man (Proctor, ’09). Speakers were Lyle 
H. Farrell of the faculty, Walter Odlin 
(Williams, ’31), Rev. Earl C. Davis, and 
Wieadmaster Wetherell. The senior dance 
was largely attended by many out-of-town 
guests The concluding event was a beau- 
tiful candlelight service in the Unitarian 
Chapel, conducted, at the request of the 
seniors, by Headmaster Wetherell. 

The graduating class is sending its mem- 
bers to many different colleges and other 
higher institutions of learning, among 
which are Smith, Radcliffe, Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Tufts, Boston Uni- 
versity, Maine, New Hampshire, Went- 
worth, Normal School. One boy is to at- 
tend the General Motors School at Flint, 
Mich. 

Two new members have been appointed 
to the staff for the school year 1930-81: 
John W. Fellows, Harvard, °30, who will 
teach history and mathematics, and Mil- 
ton K. Corbin of MHazardville, Conn., 
Springfield College, ’25, who will be a 
member of the Junior School staff. Mr. 
‘orbin has completed a year’s service on 
the Junior School staff at Williston 
Academy, 

During the summer months, Lyle H. 
Farrell of the faculty will act as field 
agent for the school. 


Of Bangor’s 49 Mayors 
Nineteen Were Unitarian 


Although the members of the Unitarian 
Church in Bangor, Maine, comprise a 
small minority of the city’s population 
and represent only one of sixteen denomi- 
nations there, nineteen of the city’s forty- 
nine mayors have been Unitarians. The 
Bangor Daily Commercial points out this 
fact. 

Beginning with the year of incorpora- 
tion, in 1834, the Unitarians furnished the 
first three mayors. These were Allen Gil- 
man, 1834-35; Edward Kent, 1836-37; and 
Rufus Dwinel, 1838. Names of Bangor’s 
other Unitarian mayors and the years of 
their service follow: Elijah L. Hamlin, 
1851-52; Hollis Bowman, 1856-58; Isaiah 


Stetson, 1859-62; Samuel H. Dale, 1863-— 


65; Augustus D. Manson, 1868; H. E. 
Prentiss, 1870; Samuel H. Dale, 1871; 
Joseph P. Bass, 1873; Newell Blake, 1874; 
Lysander Strickland, 1881-82; Frederick 
A. Cummings, 1883; Edward H. Blake, 
1890; Joseph F. Snow, 1891; Flavius O. 
Beal, 1892-94, 1896-98; William Engel, 
1902: Flavius O. Beal, 1903-04, 1913; 
Frank Robinson, 1915; John Wilson, 
1927-29. 

“Bangor voters appear to have been 
well satisfied with the administration of 
the Unitarians”’, says The Commercial, 
“for of the ninety-six terms that have 
been served since 1834, Unitarian mayors 
have filled forty-one. It will be noticed 
that Flavius O. Beal had rather more 
than his share, his terms of office account- 
ing for nine of the forty-one. They began 
in 1892 and ran intermittently for twenty- 
one years, until 1913.” 
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Maintenance Fund Givers 


Following are names of contributors to 
the Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s 
League and the Y. P. R. U., in addition 
to names heretofore announced from Fund 
headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. : 


Theodore C. Hollander, Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Laura Allen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
G. L. Gilmon, Lexington, Mass.; Elizabeth 
H. Chandler, South Lancaster, Mass.; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. BH. Seeman, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Albert Boyden, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Edw. 
W. Hayes and Everett E. Tisdale, Med- 
ford, Mass.; Miss Ellen B. Stebbins, 
Roxbury, Mass.; Paul Dorweiler, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Clarence H. Knowlton, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; BH. T. Wentworth, Pittsford, 
N.Y.; Mrs. George H. Perkins, Weston, 
Mass.; Miss Mary G. Hinckley, Barnstable, 
Mass.; Miss Orrila F. Alline, Addison, 
Maine; L. G. Peyser, Portsmouth, N.H.; 
Channing Guild (Sidney E. Walton, treas- 
urer), Newton, Mass.; Marion L. and Sara 
I. Sherman, Altadena, Calif.; Charles B. 
Chickering, Lancaster, Mass.; J. C. Mer- 
viam, Jesse Pawling, Mrs. Alice W. Perley, 
Wien ©. Stowell, W. E. Tharp, and Hm- 
mett M. Waller, Washington, D.C.; W. A. 
Wheeler and George G. Will, Chevy Chass, 
Md.; Leifer Magnusson and Laurence C. 
Staples, Washington, D.C.; John A. Ma- 
comber, Framingham, Mass. 

Mrs. A. W. Sears, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy 
S. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Crone, 
Elsa W. Regestein, Mr. and Mrs. Hollis 
Webster, Maria L. Bonney, Mrs. Ellen S. 
Ballard, Miss Charlotte A. Smith, Mrs. 
iv, D. Cloyes, Mrs. Grace H. Cook, Mrs. 
HDmily I. Gilson, John F. Ballard, Dr. 
Fred S. Piper, and Mrs. Henry Simonds, 
Lexington, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. James F. 
¥orgie, West Roxbury, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Stoebener, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
C. Fred Smith, Swampscott, Mass.; Rath- 
bone Williams, Hackensack, N.J.; E. S. 
Adsit, Burlington, Vt.; EH. R. Fish, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Stephen Palmer Chapter, 
Needham, Mass.; Christel Orvis, Welles- 
ley, Mass.; Mrs. M. W. Phillips and 
daughters, Sharon, Mass.; Mrs. J. M. Dil- 
lingham, Santa Barbara, Calif.; John 
Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis, Mo.; Dwight 
W. Robb, West Medford, Mass.; Mrs. Mary 
L. Washburn, Boston, Mass.; James F. 
Preston, Portland, Maine; Edward M. 
Stetson, New Bedford, Mass.; Dr. BE. H. 
Ellis, Marlboro, Mass. 

Prof. E. L. Worthen, Ithaca, N.Y.; Mr. 
A. L. Rohrer, Schenectady, N.Y.; Arria 
L. Pratt, Richard Parkhurst, Chester W. 
Trench, Jr., Charlotte Ames, Marion F. 
Brown, and Aline Cutter, Peterboro, N.H.; 
W. W. Woodward, Athol, Mass.; Robert 
O. Clapp, Lexington, Mass.; Milton Reed, 
Fall River, Mass.; The Misses King, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Herbert Coolidge, Watertown, 
Mass.; George B. Dewson, Milton, Mass. ; 
Mrs. E. Focke, London, England; William 
TI. Frothingham, Glen Cove, N.Y.; Mabel 
Stout, Mrs. Thomas B. Littlejohn, and 
Sidney V. Lowell, Brooklyn, N.Y.; BE. A. 
Darling, Boston, Mass.; Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, New Bedford, Mass.; Ralph F. 
Fuchs, Kirkwood, Mo.; W. R. Vickroy, 
Charles S. Lewis, and C. Sidney Neuhoff, 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Sargeant, Spring- 
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field, Mass.; J. K. Schofield, North Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Tenney, 
Lexington, Mass.; Robert F. Duncan, New 
York, N.Y.; Oliver Akeson, Clinton, Mass. ; 
William A. Bradford, Quincy, Mass.; H. 
Nelson Keene, Dedham, Mass. 

Ossian P. Ward, Louisville, Ky.; S. 
Warren. Davis, West Newton, Mass.; 
Clark Kidd, Chicago, Il.; Lyman P. Os- 
born, Peabody, Mass.; Everett W. Stone, 
Medford, Mass.; Parker E. Marean, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Frank A. Baker, Athol, Mass. ; 
Roy W. Gillman, Charlestown, N.H.; C. 
Hayette Taylor, Newton Center, Mass. ; 
Cc. G. Whitney, Waltham, Mass.; Fred lL. 
Uammond, Middleboro, Mass.; Miss Stella 
Boardman, Rochester, N.Y.; Homer P. 
Clark, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis, Beverly, Mass.; Ernest Cobb, New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass.; Dr. Lawrence W. 
Baker, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. J. B. Miller, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Charles A. Kidder, 
Southboro, Mass.; Mrs. George EH. Clement, 
Boston, Mass.; W. Saxton Seward, New 
York, N.Y.; Charles F. Sanoya, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; William F. Galliers and Miss Mary 
T. Bryce, New York, N.Y.; William H. 
Cary, Brooklyn, N.Y.; John Chandler, 
Sterling Junction, Mass.; B. W. Couch, 
Concord, N.H.; V. 8S. Thomas, Wilmington, 
Del.; Aleott W. Stockwell, West Medford, 
Mass.; Miss Louise Brown, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. J. Greenwood, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Abbie F. Green and John E. Thayer, 
Lancaster, Mass.; Miss Mary L. South- 
worth, Ware, Mass.; George A. Bigelow, 
Leicester, Mass.; Granville E. Tillson, 
Middleboro, Mass.; W. P. Anderson, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; N. F. Ballantyne, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Singleton A. King, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Leroy M. Peterson, Duxbury, Mass.; 
W. 0B. Daniell,” Branklin; (N-es) HYP: 
Yaussig, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry H. Griffiths, 
Des Moines, Iowa; J. C. Greene, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Charles 8. Ames, St. Paul, 
Minn.; George K. Cheney, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Josiah H. Gifford, Salem, Mass.; John 
D. Adams, Memphis, N.Y.; Dr. Elizabeth 
Balch-Holmes, Sonyea, N.Y. 

G. A. Boult, Vancouver, B.C.; J. Harold 
Klock, Orlando, Fla.; William Bambach, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edwin A. Tetlow, Taun- 
ton, Mass.; Caroline A. Henderson, Okla- 
homa; Edna W. True, Palo Alto, Calif. ; 
William A. Foster, Concord, N.H.; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Robert 
S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis.; Theodore 
Baker, Wilmington, Del.; Stephen Olop, 
Washington, D.C.; William V. Burley, 
Webster Groves, Mo.; Miss Katherine 
Rogers, New Canaan, Conn.; Unitarian 
Church, Deerfield, Mass.; William B. 
Gardner, Fairhaven, Mass.; Mrs. Samuel 
Hoar, John K. Whiting, and Mrs. O. McD. 
Garfield, Boston, Mass.; Miss Blizabeth 
A. Hackstaff, Greenfield, Mass.; William 
H. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Theo. G. Bremer, 
Brookline, Mass.; Carey S. Holden and 
Dlizabeth Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Isabel 


M. Chapman, Ellenville, N.Y.; L. M. 
Symmes, New York, N.Y.; Edward N. 


Larrabee, Peterboro, N.H.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert P. Capron, Westboro, Mass.; John 
C. Small, Jr., Brookline, Mass.; Robert 
Stevens, Medfield, Mass.; Arthur W. 
Olsen, Dorchester, Mass.; Anna M. Bent, 
Mary B. Bent, and Thomas §S. Williams, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. Coggeshall, 
Washington, D.C.; C. D. Ordway, Bur- 
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lington, Vt.; 
port, R.I. 

Mrs. Harpar ~Hischel, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Harry E. Walker, Medford, Mass. ; 
Frank HE. Shaw, Brockton, Mass.; Unity 
Round Table, Y. P. R. U., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Dr. M. N. Levine, St. Paul, Mo.; Stephen 
Palmer, Beverly, Mass.; Arthur Shrigley 
and Ethan Allen Doty, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Walter <A. Wright, Providence, R.1; 
Frank §S. Osgood, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Muriel Davison, Miss Catherine Kyes, 
Miss Jennie S. Scott, Miss Ruth G. Wilder, 
Mrs. G. F. Farrar, Prof. R. T. Jackson, 
and Algernon L. Holt, Peterboro, N.H.; 
Mrs. Isobel G. Ball, Montreal, Que.; J. M. 
Gallag.her, “St. Louis, Mo.; Herbert F. 
Sylvester, Lancaster, Mass.; P. T. Cool- 
idge, Bangor, Maine; Willis H. Ropes, 
Salem, Mass.; Edwin S. Potter, A. W. 
Spanhoofd, and J. J. Lowrey, Washington, 
D.C.; Elsie W. Coolidge, Watertown, 
Mass.; Hleanor R. Richards, Marshfield 
Hills, Mass.;>Francis J. Moors, Boston, 
Mass.; Francées R. Williams, Winchester, 
Mass.; William Stanley Parker, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary L. Fenno, Winchester, 
Mass.; Dr. T. L. Eliot, Portland, Ore. ; 
Charles E. Worrick, Athol, Mass.; Miss 
E. H. Stone and Atherton Noyes, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Susan lL. Richardson, 
Winchester, Mass.; Isabel S. Newcomb, 
Salem, Mass.; Ernest H. Bailey, Duxbury, 
Mass.; Walter H. Paige, Saco, Maine; 
Samuel R. Norton, Portland, Ore.; Charles 
Y¥. Hilton, Washington, D.C:; Dr. A. 8S. 
Taussig, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Anne C. 
Crosby, Belfast, Maine; Arthur J. Mans- 
field, Boston, Mass.; Laura Henry, Welles- 
ley, Mass.; Stephen H. Whidden, West 
Newton, Mass.; Alice and Helen Cheever, 
Boston, Mass.; Paul Washburn, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Dr. Hermann B. Gessner, New Orleans, 
La.; Dayid N. Blakely, Boston, Mass. ; 
William H. Jordan, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Fred C. Morgan, Saco, Maine; Charles H. 
Jnnes, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. William M. 
Jelley, Salem, Mass.; Blizabeth W. Pyle, 
Wilmington, Del.; Harriet L. Stevens, 
Newport, R.I.; Edward M. Farnsworth, 
Brookline, Mass.; Edward K. Putnam, 
Davenport, Iowa; Mrs. D. N. Simonson, 
Rock Island, Del.; Mrs. Maria D. Hastings 
and Henry Endicott, Boston, Mass.; 
Catherine W. Percy and George E. Perey, 
Salem, Mass.; Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; George Henke, 
Hartford, Conn.; Carl B. Wetherell, An- 
dover, N.H.; Unity Chapter, Chicago, lll.; 
Rahna Benson and Ernest W. Watsor, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; F. O. Affeld, Jr., New 
York, N.Y.; Unitarian Church, Montpelier, 
Vt.; William Blaser, J. E. Klenze, and 
W. W. Greer, Davenport, Iowa; Alex V. 
Fraser. New York, N.Y.; ¥:. PF. Roepe 
Marlboro, Mass.; Elizabeth G. Phinney, 
Brookline, Mass.; John W. Frothingham, 
Tarrytown, N.Y.; Mrs. Charles W. Tain- 
tor, Topsfield, Mass.; Mrs. Richard C,. 
Humphreys, Brookline, Mass.; Edward H. 
Osgood, Boston, Mass.; Bradford E. Gale, 
Tufts College, Mass.; F. C. Fletcher, 
Brookline, Mass.; Edward S. Fessenden, 
Arlington, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Symmes, Winchester, Mass.; Mrs. Lucey 
W. Flint, Boston, Mass.; Miss Ellen A. 
Homer, Winchester, Mass.; John F. 
Shepard, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Miss Mary Lieber, New- 
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Appreciating the Puritans 


Addresses by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, 
Dr. Charles E. Park at South 
Middlesex meeting 


A true understanding and evaluation of 
the Puritans in the light of the standards 
and practices and issues of their age was 
the theme of the addresses at the South 
Middlesex Conference held in the First 
Parish Church of Watertown, Mass., 
May 11. 

Rey. Ernest 8. Meredith, minister of this 
church, spoke of “The Puritan Tradition”, 
Mr. Meredith said that the most important 
contribution to American life is that of 
the Puritan. But we must measure the 
Puritan according to seventeenth-century 
standards. He was not an intolerant 
bigot. His asceticisms were those of his 
times. His attitude toward those witn 
whom he differed seems harsh to us, but 
when compared with what was going on 
in Europe at the same time the Puritan 
appears in a better light. The tradition of 
the Puritan was one of tolerance, of 
mercy, and of simplicity. The Puritan 
movement was directed against the de- 
generation of religion. The Puritans were 
given to ethical idealism, and they have 
stamped their ideals on American. life 
These ideals centered about the home, the 
school, and the church. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., told of “The Purpose 
and Spirit of the Puritans’. Dr. Park 
defined the purpose of the Puritans as 
that of definitely establishing Protestant 
Ohbristianity. The issue was still in doubt 
in Europe. Protestant Christianity had an 
explicit value to the Puritans. It was a 
kind of life and worship based on the 
Noly Bible. They believed that the latter 
contained an infallible statement of God’s 
will, and they had no choice but to follow 
it. They wished to establish a Bible com- 
monwealth. An outpost of purified English 
life was to set the pace for all English 
life. They set out to prove that a Bible 
commonwealth involved a possible, a suc- 
cessful, and a victorious kind of life. They 
sacrificed everything they held dear to es- 
tablish their purpose. They were actuated 
by the spirit of trust. They believed that 
God was with them and that He would 
see them through. The spirit of fortitude 
was theirs. They were incredibly brave. 
There was also a spirit of consecration 
They were in dead earnest. They believed 
that God had some great and holy purpose 
in using them. There was the spirit of 
jealousy—of watchful guardedness—that 
their purpose might not be hindered. It-is 
this which has brought upon them a tirade 
of abuse. Simple justice would try to 
understand them. Roger Williams would 
have undermined their purpose. He could 
talk elsewhere, but not on their land. Anne 
Hutchinson belittled the value of upright 
living, superseded the authority of the 
Bible, taught doubt of the Puritan leaders ; 
so she was sent away. Some of the Ana- 
haptists and Quakers were outright fanat- 
ics. They were punished only when they 
persisted in coming back to the Puritan 
colony. As time went on, a great variety 
of new interests made an appearance, and 
the idea of foundng a Bible commonwealth 
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was given up. New purposes arose and 
were attacked with fortitude. Nothing re- 
mains of the cargo of the Arvdella but the 
spirit of trust and fortitude which came 
over in that little ship. But this gains 
power and point every time we look back. 
Live and trust with all your might, it 
says, and God will take care of the issue. 
He has done it before, and He will do 
it again. 

The Conference elected these officers: 
President, Rey. Ernest S. Meredith of 
Watertown; vice-president, Roy M. Cush- 
man of Melrose, Mass.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Rey. Alfred W. Birks of Natick, 
Mass.; directors to 1933, Harry HE. Walker 
ef Medford, Mass., Fred W. Woodcock of 
Newtonville, Mass.; director to 1932, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner of Waltham, Mass. 


Added to Minneapolis Church, 
156 Members, 250 Subscribers 


One hundred and fifty-six people signed 
membership cards in the First Unitarian 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn., during the 
year, and although the budget for the 
coming year was increased by several 
thousand dollars over that of the preced- 
ing year, the Budget Committee was able 
to report at the annual meeting that it 
had been oversubscribed. There were more 
than 250 new subscribers, bringing the 
total subseribers to over one thousand. 

New trustees elected were Mrs. W. H. 
Vye and Carl H. Lewis, and the following 
were elected to the Council: Samson 
Sprung, Morten Arneson, R. F. Bisbee, 
Axel Falk, Stanley McComb, M. J. Jensen, 
Frank Reimer, Clarence Ostby, Robert 
Grotewold, O. A. Hankey, William Ryder ; 
Mrs. Charles Hedlund, Mrs. George R. 
Martin, Mrs. Helene Thorshov, Mrs. A. J. 
Kline, Mrs. Charles Lundquist, Mrs. A. W. 
Bollum, and Miss Mercedes Nelson. 

Attendance at the morning services dur- 
ing the year ranged up to 1,200 persons. 
All the services were broadcast, as they 
have been for the past five years. 


What “The Frolickers” Do 


for Church in Framingham 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
in Framingham, Mass., was the largest in 
many years and the finest in spirit. The 
reports of the various organizations showed 
much activity during the past year. The 
Alliance was one hundred per cent. in its 
gift of more than $400 to the Founders’ 
Fund. 

This church has a unique organization 
in “The Frolickers”’, a group of more than 
eighty young people who produce two of 
the outstanding community entertainment 
productions a year, one a “Spring Frolic” 
in the form of a cabaret, and the other a 
dramatic presentation of some worth-while 
play, the proceeds going in part to the 
church and in part to town philanthropies. 
This organization renders many _indis- 
pensable services to the church, and its 
vitality is evident in all the activities. 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, John M. Merriam; assessors, 
John M. Merriam and Edgar R. Jones; 
clerk, Horatio Newhall; treasurer, George 
C. Seott; collector, H. N. Dowse. 
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Install Rev. Lon R. Call 


At West Side Church, New York City — 
Dr. Fosdick gives welcome — 
Address by Dr. Reese 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Dr. Harry 
Emerscn Fosdick were among clergymen 
who participated in the installation of 
Rey. Lon R. Call as minister of the West 
Side Unitarian Church in New York City, 
May 18. Dr. Minot Simons gave the read- 
ing and prayer. Dr. Holmes delivered the 
charge to the minister and the congrega- 
lion. The invitation from the congregation 
was extended by Sumner Burritt Stiles. 
Then followed Mr. Call’s acceptance. Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, brought greetings from the Unitarian 
tellowship. Dr. Fosdick gave “a greeting 
from the wider fellowship’. Charles Bolte 
extended a welcome from the Metropolitan 
Conference. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Chicago, Ill., gave the in- 
stallation address, analyzing the three 
major world views, the materialistic, the 
theistic, and the humanistic, and declaring 
that the hope of religion lay in the hn- 
iianist philosophy. Materialism was _ in- 
adequate philosophically and is now dead. 
The ditticulty of theism lies in taking such 
terms as “moral”, “intelligence”, and 
“will” out of their human setting and 
epplying them to a totality which is non- 
human, and reading only the good quali- 
ties into the universe. By the process that 
theists arrive at a personal God they could 
also arrive at a personal Devil. And, iden- 
tifying God with a phase of the behavior 
ef the universe is a modern concession 
that shows the weakening and waning of 
historic theism. 

“Humanism is not merely a doctrine of 
protest, nor a type of literary criticism, 
nor an antiecclesiastical complex”, said 
Dr. Reese. “It is a philosophy of life in 
sharp contrast with materialism on the 
ene hand and theism on the other. It 
challenges the traditional philosophies 
and ethnic religions. Its program covers all 
aspects of human well-being. It aims at 
the complete possession of the territory of 
the human spirit. Humanism interprets 
man within the setting of an organic con- 
ception of the nature of reality. While it 
does not sever man from nature, it does 
find him on a creative level which sub- 
sumes the physical, the chemical, the 
physchological, the social. In man, nature 
rises to a level where there is purpose with 
intent. 

“Humanism puts human nature at the 
center of the processes of knowledge. Our 
nature, our experience, our needs and in- 
terests condition our knowledge. This may 
give us unsatisfactory knowledge, but it 
gives us all we have, and we must make 
the most of it. All doctrine of revelation 
and inspiration, all cosmological theories 
and so-called laws of nature are only 
human efforts to find ways of meeting 
human needs.” 


He who finds the inward in the out- 
ward is more spiritual than he who can 
only find the inward in the inward. 

—Rufus M. Jones. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 
Our 


union of 


STATES 
is a spiritual union 
of the common 
IDEALS 
of our people 
HERBERT HOOVER’S 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Proctor Students Win 


Take first three prizes in essay contest 
with Hackley School 

Proctor Academy students won the 
three prizes in the Hackley-Proctor theme 
contest for 1929-1930. The contestants 
were allowed to choose their own. topics, 
with the result that the quality of the 
themes was more uniform than hereto- 
fore when the subject for discussion has 
been selected by the Hackley Club of New 
England. They chose an interesting group 
of ideas for expression. The lines of ap- 
proach were much more varied than 
when the subject matter was more limited. 
The contest was much closer than usual. 

The title of fhe themes, with the names 
of their writers and the prizes won 
follow: “The Singing Tower Bird Sanc- 
tuary” by Marian B. Andrews, Proctor, 
daughter of John L. Andrews, Andover, 
N.H., first prize of $55; “Clark’s Spring” 
by Mary Murdoch, Proctor, daughter of 
Mrs. Alice L. Murdoch of Andover, N.H., 
and Newtonville, Mass., second prize of 
$30; “The Effect of Radio on English 
speech”, by Frederick B. Tolles, Proctor, 
son of Mrs. James U. Tolles of Newton- 
ville, Mass., third prize of $15; “A Per- 
sonal Feeling’ by Douglas Gorsline, Hack- 
ley, son of William H. Gorsline, Rochester, 
N.Y., fourth place; “What Motivates Crea- 
tive Art” by George Geddes, Hackley, care 
of Lt. J. M. Reynolds, 13715 Beverly 
Boulevard, Pacific Palisades, Calif., fifth 
place; “Air-Minded America” by George 
Pearson, Hackley, son of Mrs. Anita L. 
Pearson, 875 Park Avenue, New York 
City, sixth place. 


How Alliance Branch 
Helped Omaha Church 

Reports at the annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church in Omaha, Neb., 
showed that the Alliance branch had con- 
tributed $500 on the building debt during 
the year and that this debt was the only 
outstanding obligation. The coming of 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank as minister and 
the organization of the Y. P. R. U. society 
were important events of the year. A 
telegram from Rey. Ralph FE. Bailey and 
a letter from Rey. Robert F. Leavens, 
both formerly ministers of the Omaha 
church, were read. 

The following officers and trustees were 
elected: Dr. William N. Anderson, chair- 
man; William Phillips, treasurer; Leon 
O. Smith, secretary; E. G. Hampton, Alan 
McDonald, Edward S. Miller, Mrs. Clinton 
Brome, Mrs. R. A. McNown, Mrs. Florence 
McHugh Platt. 
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DI RE CLT Oo ka 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


PREPARE! 


for the 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
Star Island 
July 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. McDonald, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Rey. Chester A. Drummond, 
(pageantry). A new feature—a confer- 
ence of laymen; and practical conferences 
on church school methods. 


For Information, Reservations, Write 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN Bracon STREBT, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1930. 


Tor information address 
President Sypnny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

The next term begins August 18, 1930. 

For Kegister of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 

The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D.. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. 7 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. RurLepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIH M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“(Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


THE CcHristian INEXPENSIVE 
UNION VACATIONS 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY. Inquire at 
48 Boylston Street HUBbard 1122 


ee 
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5,000 Social Workers 


In Boston for Conference— Dr. Dexter 
leads discussion on family—Dr. 
Cabot new president 


Five thousand social workers of the 
United States and Canada visited Boston, 
Mass., June 8-14, for the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. All aspects of 
the field of social adjustments were con- 
sidered in round-table meetings, group 
discussions, luncheons, and meetings of 
subsidiary organizations. 

The outstanding event was the address 
of tormer Attorney-General George W. 
Wickersham, June 9. Mr. Wickersham’s 
topic was “Law Enforcement”, and, as 
head of President Hoover’s Commission) 
on Law Enforcement, what he had to say 
is of immense importance. He emphasized 
the fact that obedience to the law is 
secured not through prohibitions or pun- 
ishments but through education. He illus- 
trated what he had to say by comparing 
the experience of England and this country 
in regard to the growth of the temper- 
ance movement, pointing out that the coal- 
mining region of Wales, which used to be 
one of the most intemperate sections of 
the world, had gradually become temper- 
ate, largely through the development of 
substitutes for the satisfactions that used 
to come through the liquor traffic. In addi- 
tion, England had restricted the hours of 
sale of Jiquor and had built up the health 
of her citizens. Mr. Wickersham’s inference 
‘vas that if we wish to make America 
temperate, we would do better to spend 
jnore effort on education and substitution 
ond less on enactment of legislation and 
rigorous enforcement. He also brought out 
the fact that severe punishments was no 
deterrent to lawbreakers. 

Among the other speakers of national 
and international reputation were Miss 
Jane Addams, Prof. Wesley Mitchell, In- 
ternational President Thomas MacMahon 
of the United Textile Workers, Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, the president of the Con- 


ference, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Rabbi 
Sidney Goldstein, Robert W. Kelso, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, and Dr. 


Anna Garlin Spencer. 

An innovation this year was a confer- 
«nce on the chureh and social service 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter of the Unitarian Department of 
Social Relations led the discussion of the 
opening session of the section on the 
family, and presented a report. June 12, 
on “The Church and Family Adjustment”. 
He was asked also to close the discussion 
of the section devoted to the Southern 
textile situation. y 

The president of the Conference for 
next year is Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Har- 
yard Uniyersity, a well-known Unitarian. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz to Represent 
A. U. A. on Congress Committee 
By agreement with the other national 

groups of liberals, it was arranged that 

five delegates from each group should be 
present at the committee meeting of the 
international Congress at Arnhem. Dr. 

Cornish’s decision at the last moment that, 

because of certain matters pending he 


The Christian Register 


could not go to Europe this summer, left 
a vacancy in the number of delegates ap- 
pointed by the Association. The Adminis- 
trative Council immediately decided to ask 
Dr. Roger F. Htz, secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, to be the 
fifth delegate, and Dr. BEtz has accepted 
the appointment. 

The Universalist churches have been 
represented in the Congress prior to this, 
and Dr. Etz and Dr. W. H. Macpherson 
of Joliet, Ill., are attending the Interna- 
tional Committee meeting representing the 
American Universalist churches. Dr. Etz 
will now represent both the Universalist 
General Convention and the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Increase in Attendance, 
Membership at Des Moines 


The annual meeting of Unity Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, brought out a large at- 
tendance. The reports showed that nine 
teen new members had been received 
into the church since the coming of the 
minister, Rev. Charles J. Dutton, and that 
all bills were paid, with a balance in the 
treasury. Unity Circle, one of the most 
active of women’s groups in the fellowship, 
reported from its various divisions, show- 
ing almost a thousand dollars raised. Dur- 
ing the year, the Sunday-school has been 
reorganized, and, with the election of Pro- 
fessor Downs, head of the German Depart- 
ment of Drake University, as head of the 
school, plans are being laid for autumn. 

Church attendance during the last seven 
months has been very good, and the min- 
ister is reaching a large number of outside 
people. During the past months, Mr. Dut- 
ton has spoken forty-eight times outside 
the church. 

Five new trustees were elected to the 
board—Professor Downs, Yale Gould, H. 
H. Griffiths, Mrs. John Gould, and Robert- 
son Hunter. Joseph Lorentzen, attorney 
for the Bankers’ Life Insurance Company, 
was elected president of the board of 
trustees for the coming year. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Die- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5-14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EvELyNn 
Woop, 37 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED—VACATIONISTS. Greenecroft, Croy- 
don, New Hampshire. Lake Sunapee District. 
An ideal place to spend week-ends or vacation. 
A home, not a hotel, Rates, $15, $18 a week. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G, PRESTON, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Estab- 
lished 1890. Licensed. 


WANTED—Position for cultivated, middle-aged, 
Unitarian woman; unusually fine artistic and 
literary taste, but no especial training. Good 
health, and free to g0 anywhere. Apply: 
S H. K., CuHRIsTIAN REGISTER. 


?XPERIENCED TEACHER would like kinder- 
cies or pre-school position foe Fane Ap nrswate 

Ox in camp work and arts an 
school. Experience pg Ey 


. Reasonable salary. 
SINE 53 Chestnut Avenue, Pelham, 
N.Y. 


OX 
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STAR ISLAND GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


July 26—August 2 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 
Prof. Robert HE. Rogers 
Morning Speakers 
Rey. Miles Hanson 
Sunday Preacher 


Rey. Arthur Harmon Winn 
Chapel Speaker 
Evening Lectures—Musicale— 
Informal Recreational Program 


Send Applications for Room Reser- 
vations, with $3.00 Registration 
Fee, to 


Miss Sara Comins 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Detailed Program 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT r ‘ 

Rey. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ‘ Vice-Presidents 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COx SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
ete. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


with camp life. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1930 
Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 


B. Farnuam Suara, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 

5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress S8t., 

Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Frepericx J. Soute, Resident Director 
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We appoint a committee to unge yours 
mén 10 become ministers; and then we 
show how we really value ministers 
by reducing the slender pension for 
aged ministers from $725 of Iasi year 
to $680 this year. Are we hypocrites, or 
are we only careless, forseiting pen- 
sions this year because of the many 
drives for money? The right answer 
can only be given ie this question by 
promptly retrieving the error, by send- 
ing in gepercus coniTribations this Gscal 
year, 80 as to bring the pension hac 
io 3 respectable amount 


Rev. Hazorw G. AgNnor, 
535 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


An American Senator says that his goed | 
health is due to a daiiy reli on the floor. 
Many people prefer toast on ihe table! 

—Punch. 


Maud Muller on an August day 
Went-out to help them harvest hay. 
“This heat”, quoth Maud, “is not so Bice; 
I'd rather help them harvest ice” 
—Moaireal Siar. 


Mar of the House: “Look here. you've 
heen wasting your time here for the last 
week.” Plumber: “Not wasting it exactly, 
sir. Allow me to imiroduce you te the 
fature Mrs. Parks~ 


Two vagrant “howlers”: A focus is a 
thing that looks like a mushroom, but if 
you eat it it feels different to a mushroom. 
Gouble dealing is when you buy something 
wholesale to sell retail. 


This version of an old favorite is printed 
by request: 


My father, as he viewed the time -worn cozs, 
Ssid. “This world is going iv the dess” 

His father, in bis coonskin tess, 

Ssid. “This world is going to the dogs’ 
His father. in his house of loss, 

Said. “This world is going ito the degss™ 
Now this is what I have io state, 

“The degs have had an awiul wait! 


(TUTTI 


A man who was golfing on a Scotch 
course. and playing very badly, foo, was 
at some pains io impress upon his caddie 
that he usually showed much beiter form. 
After taking twelve to one hele, he said 
Gefensively that he had accomplished it 
in four the previous day. “What ex- 
claimed the caddie. “Its true”, said the 
player, “with my third I lay dead on the 
green“. “Aye", said the younsster, “with 


surprise, no doubt”—Times of India. Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to Stete Hoe 
All publishers of periodicals receive Rooms wah beth $550 ap Phone. Haymeriet 2581 
curious letters from their readers; but the : AEE SETETHAD : n 
following, written te The Christian Science 
Moniior, stands out for the year: “Dear 
Sir: When I subscribed a year ago, you 
stated that if I was not satisfied at the 
end of the year, I could have my money 
back. Well, I should like to have it beck. 
Gn second thought. to save you trouble. 
you may apply it on my next years sub- 
scripiien.~ 


A member of a Uniiarisn church in 
Canada, helping his children with their 
school lessons. was led to propound t 
them the ancient mind-wrecker about 2 
hen and a half laying an ege and a half 
in a day and a half, how many—and 
on. The three elder children dashed at 
the problem with eager interest. But the 
ether, litile Liyn, declined to consider the 
proposition. He said that half an = 
would spill. 


MODERN RELIGION 


from 
PURITAN ORIGINS 
By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


it without mercy. In taking him to task 
for his rough treatment, he said: “George! 
George! I thought you were a mercfual 
man and a man of reflection. f =, you 
would realize that our Lord rode into 
Jerusalem on an ass.” George, in his crude 
manner: “Weell, sir, I dent kKnaw whither 
He did or nui. but I de knaw this; if He 
had been ridin” yon litile ass, He wadnt 
ha been theer yit."—The Spéctsior. 


THE BEACON PRESS. INC. 
Boston, 


25 Beacon Street Mess. 


